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HIGHEST PRICES 


We will pay 25% to 50% above normal market prices 


for Matisse drawings and lithographs, especially un- 
shaded ink drawings of 1935/7 and lithos of odalisques 
from 1928/39. Please give full details, including size, 
date, complete description of pose and subject, condi- 
tion, and price required. 


also MAILLOL, MODIGLIANI, 
GAUGUIN, and others 


If you have drawings by any of 
these, please send full details. 


WANTED 


Will pay $75 for a perfect copy of this issue! 


JOHN H. CONE 
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Spectrum 


Rorimer New Met Director 


During one of the summer’s worst heat 
spells the Board of Trustees of. the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art provided the sea- 
son’s hottest art story with the announce- 
ment that James J. Rorimer had been 
appointed as new Director of the Museum. 
The news came as no surprise to the art 
world, for Rorimer had been the leading 
candidate for many months. 

As we stated last spring, the job of di- 
rector of a great museum requires an ener- 
getic and versatile human being, for it in- 
volves such diverse duties as scholarship, 
connoisseurship, fund raising, personnel ad- 
ministration, architectural planning, public 
relations, and exhibition organization. For 
these duties, and the many others that must 
be faced, the Trustees have selected a logical 
and qualified man. 

We went up to the Met a few days after 
the announcement and found James Rori- 
mer ensconced in his new office and inun- 
dated by the million and one decisions that 
had to be made immediately. As Curator of 
Medieval Art and Director of the Cloisters, 
Rorimer has gained a deep knowledge of the 
Met's operations; at the same time he has 


Letters 


Commandments, etc. 


To the Editor: 

The 1955 Butler Institute show is now his- 
tory and has been searchingly appraised by 
LaVerne George (see July ARTS DIGEST). 
Based on her Eleventh Commandment, 
“Thou shall not be Representational,” Mrs. 
George is frankly disappointed with the 
show; “a show —so lack-lustre,” ‘“second- 
rate work,” “subject matter and technique 
which is rather threadbare,” “unfamiliar 
names,” etc. 

What is an “unfamiliar name’? Surely 
a name, that of the top prize winner, listed 
for many years in Who’s Who, cannot be 
called “unfamiliar.” And both judges have 
names, long familiar in Who’s Who. It is 
hardly surprising that near perfection in 
performance and taste should be awarded 
top honors by judges, uninhibited by the 
eleventh commandment. 

Recently the writer staged a one-man 
show of forty pictures in a very small town 
and included six non-representational items, 
whch were labeled in the catalogue as 
“Space Fillers” and which provided pleas- 
ing punctuation to an otherwise representa- 
tional show. Those who strictly observe 
the eleventh commandment have my deepest 
sympathy in their attempts to make a show 
out of punctuation marks only. 

This litter is signed by an unfamiliar 
name and is now ready for one of the 
pigeonholes in the editor’s desk. 

Leonard A. Doggett 
State College, Pennsylvania 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Readers of Mrs. George’s 
contributions to ARTS DIGEST are well aware 
that her critical standards embrace an area 
of achievement more catholic than Mr. 
Doggett’s letter allows. In fact, anyone who 
read carefully her thoughtful report on the 
Butler Institute’s 1955 show would be quick 
to sense this catholicity. Contrary to advo- 


ATS 


ideas which are fresh and ambitious, and he 
is concerned with all phases of the m 
seum’s operations. Although his specialty 
has been medieval art, the new Director jg 
keenly interested in contemporary art. 

As we walked through the Museum’; 
cafeteria, Rorimer stopped continually ~ 
say hello to staff members and to accep 
congratulations from those whom he had 
not seen since his appointment. His greet. 
ings were warm, and it was apparent tha 
the staff respects him as a person as well as 
a leader. He is intense and proud, but Jame 
Rorimer also has the important qualities of 
humility and humor which will be invaly. 
able in the years to come. The Met's ney 
Director, who just celebrated his 50th birth. 
day, is a man of broad interests with a seng 
of civic responsibility. He is interested in 
agriculture, wildlife conservation, city plan- 
ning, and education as well as the arts, and 
he conceives of the Museum as a Civic asset 
to be developed and managed for the en 
joyment of all people. This can be accom. 
plished, he believes, by having interesting 
exhibitions presented so that they can bk 
readily understood. 

We congratulate James Rorimer and wish 
him all possible success, for we have great 
confidence in his ability. The Trustees made 
a wise choice.—J.M. 


cating commandments, her position ba 
been quite simply that true achievements in 
art cannot be measured by superficial notions 
of style, whether “abstract” or “represents 
tional.” 


Who is Professional? 


To the Editor: 

I have a question to ask which might pre 
cipitate another installment of the on-going 
argume7t. “What makes an artist a profes- 
sional?” What I would like to know is this: 

Why do the galleries that hold compe- 
titions always choose weekdays for bringing 
in or picking up work? Have these galleries 
given any thought to those artists—and | 
do mean artists—who might have to work 
for a living in iobs that do not permit them 
to bring in or collect work during the 
week? It seems to me that time could bk 
set aside on Saturday, or perhaps in the 
evening, for those who cannot come to 4 
gallery on a weekday or who do not have 
at their disposal someone else who is free 
at that time to do the task for them. 

This requirement must eliminate many 
who are otherwise qualified to enter the 
various regional competitions that occut 
during the year. 

Pauline Sweet 
Brooklyn, New York 


The Cooperative Spirit 


To the Editor: 

To show what cooperative spirit can do, 
perhaps you might care to publish the fol- 
lowing about a recent purchase of a paint 
ing by Hobson Pittman. 

Miss Lucy Cherry Crisp of the North 
Carolina State Art Society has informed us 
that the North Carolina Museum of Art a 
Raleigh has acquired by purchase, a paift 
ing by Hobson Pittman entitled Studio ™ 
Charleston; size 19x32. This had beet 
exhibited previously in our gallery during 
the recent exhibition we held here of paist 

Continued on page 2 
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An Announcement from the Publisher 


Two years ago, when this magazine was reorganized, we realized that there was a great need in this 
ade country for a serious art magazine to serve the growing art public. During this period, as our readers 
know, we have added new features and modernized our design, but we realized that this was not enough. 
We still believe there is a need for a lively and authoritative art magazine of larger scope which can 
appeal to a wider audience as well as to our old readers. Thus, next month we will present a new and 
he bigger publication to be called ARTs. 
sis The prospect of our 30th anniversary this fall led us to restudy our whole policy and history. Times 
ions have changed, and with them the art world; and like Lewis Carroll’s Red Queen, we realized that “it 
- takes all the running you can do, to keep in the same place. If you want to get somewhere else, you 
must run twice as fast as that!” It has been many years since the magazine was primarily a digest of art 
news and information, and therefore we felt the word “Digest” should be dropped in the title. 

Our first step last winter in planning the new ARTS was to consult our readers, and a questionnaire 


a. was sent to about one-fourth of the subscribers. The response far surpassed our expectations, and the 
ing questionnaires were carefully tabulated. Every comment was studied, as were the detailed letters that many 
: readers sent us. This, of course, was only a beginning, and many a conference was held before the new 
pe. ARTS began taking form. We want to thank those readers who took the time to cooperate with us for 
ing making possible the big change to come. But what is it besides a new name? 

re The first apparent change in October will be a magazine larger in size and more beautiful in de- 
ork sign. It will contain twice as many pages, and every issue will include four to eight pages of full color 
en reproductions. In addition, the number and size of black and white reproductions will be greatly in- 
“4 creased. These changes will help to make ARTS a luxurious and readable magazine. 

the Accompanying the visual improvements will be a new editorial program. Perhaps the best de- 
Da 


scription of our editorial aims in the new ARTS can be found in the words interesting, unbiased and 
authoritative. The new ARTS will contain special feature articles on topical events and discoveries in 


ree 

painting, sculpture and printmaking, as well as related arts; features on master artists with color re- 
ao productions of their work; pictorial “tours” through leading museums; profiles of living artists; amateur 
wa features with news of shows and new materials, as well as useful information on techniques; compre- 


hensive book reviews; and articles about important art events throughout the United States and abroad. 
In addition to new features, we will continue to supply our readers with the regular services which 
have proven popular and useful in the past. In this latter category we will have a revised review sec- 
tion in which critics will concentrate on the most interesting exhibitions for discussion each month. 
Naturally, other service functions such as the Calendar, Where To Show and Auction News will be 
do, continued. 
ol Beginning in October, there will also be a change in publication schedule. The new ARTS will be 
published monthly—12 issues a year. Although it will be necessary to increase single copy prices, pres- 
rth ent subscribers will have the opportunity of renewing their subscriptions for the same low rate as 
us before. Current subscriptions will, of course, be continued to their expiration date. 
: At this time, when a conception many of us have shared and nurtured together is about to enter 
the pressroom, we wish to thank our many loyal friends for their help and advice. The new ARTs will 
be the result of cooperation between our readers, advertisers, staff members, and many friends through- 
out the art world. We will constantly try to improve it and serve your needs and interests. 
—JONATHAN MARSHALL 
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Summing up a year of observation in Europe, an 
American critic discusses the abuses of “ad- 
vanced” painting, raising the question of just 
where the authentic avant garde can be found 
today. 


With the increasing similarity in the styles of the plastic arts 
all over the world it becomes more and more difficult to 
distinguish between the true avant garde and the presumed 
avant garde. If a vanguard is a heroic group adventuring 
ahead of the rest, where then are the vanguards today? 

Since all of the so-called avant garde is abstract, merely to 
be abstract is no longer to be avant garde. And since a large 
number of the several thousand works of contemporary Euro- 
pean art I’ve seen during the past year share a marked expres- 
sionist tendency, I would hesitate to speak of a specific, small 
vanguard. There is something formless, torrential in the 
contemporary rush into abstract expressionism which, for 
the moment, defies categorization. Call it rather a tendency, 
a quiver before cataclysm, or simply an intermediary state. 

The current brand of expressionism sweeping over Europe 
can be defined only by listing its various qualities. Expres- 
sionism it is—a point acknowledged by Jean Cassou, director 
of the Paris Museum of Modern Art, who recently bemoaned 
the fact that the “esprit latin” was being overrun with the 
northern personality. In general, the new abstract expres- 
sionism seems to be a reaction to the inherent discipline of 
that “esprit latin” which brought forth cubism and its ad- 
juncts. The reaction set in shortly after the Second World 
War, and is at a peak today. It does in fact partake liberally 
of what is traditionally considered the northern spirit which 
has always stressed above all the emotional component in art. 

As I have often remarked before, the new abstract expres- 
sionist movement is distinguished by the will to supersede 
traditional values. Its experimental, tentative character per- 
mits plenty of creative leeway. It has made advances in the 
direction of unseating all preceding notions of perspective, 
and has found an authentic new space conception which the 
cubists could not have imagined. It has avoided the sins of 
static mannerism (in respect to cubism at any rate) and, 
above all, has fostered a healthy respect for intuitive values. 


What is “avant garde”? 


e by Dore Ashton 


K. R. H. Sonderborg: Plus Vite Que Le Son, 1953 


John Koenig: Ode a George Currey, 1954 


Yet, although the new movement is the most positive 
existing trend today, it is threatened by an increasing pet- 
version of its first principles. All over Europe I have found 
artists who, while asserting their personal freedom, have sut- 
rendered to a kind of international abstract expressionist 
jargon. Critics have been too free with praise and have failed 
to signal the objectionable aspects of the new “informalist’ 
movement. 

A young painter today is probably not more eager for 
success than a young painter 100 years ago. But today, suc- 
cesses can be so much more diffuse and materially rewarding. 
A success can be established in one medium and ratified in 
seven others. (The inroads of television, easily transported 
exhibitions, and multiple outlets for written material have 
been a questionable boon to the modern artist.) The kind 
of culture H. G. Wells described in Tono Bungay is insidi- 
ous enough to thrust its values upon us all. A young artist 
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Paul Jenkins: Miroir Magique, 1954 





in all good faith can accept the methods of a publicity- 
molded culture to “get ahead.” In this age of public demon- 
stations, he too often feels compelled to show feverishly, 

everywhere and all at once, building up his “credits” for a 
possible future success. Too many of the presumed-avant 







garde lend themselves to a kind of club idea, or rather a 
league, watching closely, if often unconsciously, the art ba- 
fometer, and altering their styles to fit the season. 

Most irritating is the indecorous shouting of some of the 
younger generation artists who spend too much time in the 
arena declaring themselves the avant garde. They are abetted, 
of course, by the ever-eager dealers who have constituted an 
unruly element in the art world. Such an exploit as Mathieu's 

> | one-hour (or was it two?) performance in paint is not an 
- | isolated instance but represents what too many artists today 
| | regard as a legitimate gesture. The fact that an artist can be 
* | ‘made” by a dealer, and unmade again, speaks for itself. It 
t | Means that the artist permits himself to be absorbed into 
the dog-eat-dog constellation within the greater art world. 
Of course a certain lawlessness goes hand-in-hand with 
wats of liberation. But isn’t that a sentimental war, a false 
| | liberation? The young artist today need not liberate himself 
since that has long since been done for him. This sargasso sea 

of protests, this insistence that “freedom” has to be won in 

|_| Painting and sculpture, is categorically adolescent. The new 
| | “informalism” (which owes a great deal to the American 
painters Tobey and Pollock) is not really revolutionary. It is 
| FP akind of polemic, a Dada movement lacking the irony or 
"Ff the totality of Dada. It is the begging of the eternal question 
of form. Believing in automatism to the point that they pre- 
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sent automatic exercises as finished works of art, these artists 
reach despair in rather quicker order than their forebears 
who invented and used automatism as a means, not as end. 

The negative aspects of the European brand of abstract 
expressionism were best demonstrated recently in a mam- 
moth international exhibition in Paris organized by Edouard 
Jaguer. He called it “Phases de l’art contemporain” with a 
subtitle. which indicated, probably falsely, that it was the “first 
international confrontation of experimental art in Paris.” 
More than 100 artists from at least a dozen nations partici- 
pated. Because Jaguer is specifically interested in experimen- 
tal art, many of the artists he selected exist by virtue of their 
unconventional projections regardless of their quality. Jaguer 
speaks in the catalogue of the “first avant garde (1913- 
1930) ,” complaining that all subsequent art until some five 
years ago suffered from a nostalgia for the first heroic times. 
Then, almost overnight, a tidal wave brought something 
which Jaguer calls “art imaginaire” and which Tapié calls 
“art autre.” This art, as conceived by Jaguer, and many others 
in Paris, is based on primordial experiences, the poetry of 
the unknown, and most important, a vague kind of psycho- 
motor release for the artist: the “motor element, principal 
agent of propulsion into the unrevealed.” This stress on the 
motor element in painting, on spontaneity and speed, char- 
acterizes the extremist camp in the “informal” school. Any- 
thing which appears to have been the result of a moment's 
gesture is “free” and therefore justified. 

The springboard of automatism, supplied by Breton and 
the early surrealists, has provided Jaguer and many others 
with a paradisiacal critical situation. It is no longer the 
specific work’s specific qualities which establishes its values, 
but the work’s general polemic value. 

Anyone who saw this overcrowded exhibition in the 
garage-like Salle Balzac of Galerie Creuze would have had 
to come away with a nightmarish image of what is repre- 
sented as international avant garde art. Although a number 
of Europe’s most gifted artists were represented, they were 
lost in the welter of mediocrities, the huge number of flabby 
works by artists who Jet a painting happen. The look of the 
latter: sometimes like marbleized paper, only with texture 
added; sometimes like linear meanderings cast on blank sur- 
faces; sometimes like astrological diagrams or biological 
“sections.” Color, usually mutilated with too much or too 
little medium, is used in violent dissonance. Presumably 
these monstrous parodies of avant garde art are “protests” 
against French traditional cuisine. But they are the protests 
of immature people. 

There were, of course, a number of serious abstract expres- 
sionist works which deserve consideration. Camille Bryen, 
who still uses harmonious color, often mixed, and who 
thoughtfully constructs his compositions, stands out in quiet 
authority. Roger-Edgar Gillet, whose sign-like forms are set 
in carefully prepared grounds; Pierre Soulages, whose digni- 
fied architectures seem to come from an entirely different 
spirit; Joe Downing, a young American who is experiment- 
ing carefully and slowly with linearism; Paul Jenkins, another 
young American; and enough others point up the disgraceful, 
simulated “experiments” in the show. The dangers of this 
kind of international bazaar are that it sponsors a specific 
kind of hysterical art which claims to be avant garde, and 
which, via the zeal of its champions, assumes a dispropor- 
tionate importance. It diffuses a basically unsound art which 
is then imitated in turn. It swamps the viewing public with 
mediocrities while the serious few tend to be eclipsed by 
the group. 


Among the more interesting members of the “informal” 
school is a 26-year-old painter, Claude Georges. Influenced 
by both Matta and Hartung, Georges is attracted by a world 








sketched by scientists and philosophers—a world of barely 
seen and unseen elements, transformed by their distance from 
the smaller phenomena of everyday life. Georges’s perspective 
is that invented by the post-war generation of painters. He 
stands below and at the same time surrounded by a gigantic 
space with no boundaries and no vanishing points. Like some 
of the American painters, he often weights the top of his 
canvas with large forms, letting lights slide down into voids, 
defying gravity laws. His canvases are sometimes like in- 
verted landscapes, phantom excavations, shafts in a deep 
mine; but more often, they resemble machines. They are 
brilliant reflections of a common experience of impending 
cataclysm. In his large flats of white, his looping grey lines, 
his silvered, sleek forms or lambent coal-furnace reds, Georges 
suggests a world definitely contemporary, “autre.” 

Georges’s faults are shared by many of the Paris painters 
who have swerved from traditions. He has an affection for 
oily bicycle paint, and likes surface effects. He tends to over- 
dramatize the light in his paintings, suggesting a neon world. 
Another common fault lies in his themes which reflect an 
almost science-fiction point of view. His titles such as Sonic 
or Ascending Cathode are indications of the literary weakness 
of his work, which one critic (with the approval of the 
artist) has praised by calling it both “thermodynamic” and 
“nuclear-physical.” Georges, and Scanavino of Italy and 
Sonderborg of Germany, and scores of others in the “Phases” 
show, are avant garde inasmuch as they are using a new 
conception of picture space—not in their references to some 
vague and cosmic content. 

Not all of the younger artists in Paris are as concerned 
with being “avant garde” as those represented in “Phases.” 
To take just a single example, there are a large number of 
young artists grouped around the Galerie Arnaud who seem 
to be united by their resistance to novelty as an esthetic cri- 
terion. As an example of independent development, I would 
like to cite John Koenig, a young American who shares with 
his contemporaries the new space feeling. About a year ago 
he was still working with a kind of reversal of normal vision, 
with forms spreading both horizontally and vertically into 
undefined no-man’s-lands. Recently, he has made his compo- 
sitions more complex by interworking line, ground and occa- 
sional figure into seemingly inexhaustible, and deeply reflected, 
patterns. Koenig represents a synthesis between ruthless 
automatism and form discipline. 

If, as M. Cassou suggests, the northern character is per- 
vading European art, it is odd to observe that the weakest 


Claude Georges: Painting, 1954 





exponents of expressionism are in Germany itself, and after 
Germany, Scandinavia. Far from sponsoring a renewal and 
reinterpretation of the expressionism born in 1910, the Ger. 
mans have been busy assimilating bastard versions of Amer. 
ican and French abstract expressionism dosed with carry-over; 
from late Kandinsky. 


In what was probably a very fair representation of wha 
is going on in Germany, an exhibition of some 100 works— 
almost all abstract—selected by Professor Will Grohmana, 
Dr. Carl Linfert and John Anthony Thwaites, was staged in 
Paris in April, and it is now in Dusseldorf. Critics in gener 
were kind, and listed all the historical reasons why it js 
remarkable that there is a modern art in Germany at all. Bur 
an objective visitor would have had to observe a 
sameness in wall after wall of half-understood abstractions 
As for evidence of avant garde, how does, for example, Willi 
Baumeister qualify? He is a chronic pasticheur, borrowing 
from Miro, Hartung, Kandinsky and Japanese calligraphers 
His students follow his example. There were too many life 
less imitations of Paris-style expressionism even to list. In 
all there were perhaps half-dozen genuine artists, and among 
them only two with strong personal styles, in my opinion 
They were Karl-Otto Gotz, who, though he limits himself 
to simple undulating rhythms in narrow color ranges, create, 
a personal atmosphere on his canvas, and K. R. H. Sonder. 
borg. Sonderborg, the younger of the two, is by far the mos 
interesting German artist I've seen. He has understood the 
lessons of Japanese calligraphy, taking not only its freedom, 
but also its discipline. He represents, via the image, abstrac- 
tions such as speed, or gyration, with a unity and dignity 
that his confréres lack. Hann Trier, Josef Fassbender and 
Fred Thieler deserve mention, as do the better known Frit 
Winter and Theodor Werner, although in my opinion the 
two latter indulge in mannered variations on familiar styles 

Scandinavia, as revealed in a gigantic exhibition staged in 
Rome which contained no less than 4,000 works from five 
countries, is apparently impoverished. The number of truly 
impressive talents is absurdly small (though it should be 
noted that more than half of the show consisted of the mos 
tawdry academic work). Where the Scandinavians have 
listened to voices from Paris, there comes a timid, often 
banal reverberation. A number of Swedish, Icelandic and 
Norwegian artists are still concerned with what is by now 
academic geometric abstraction. Those who have tried out 
newer idioms have done so with little verve. Whatever 
Munch may have left Scandinavia in expressionist tradition 
has been diluted with surrealism and rampant eclecticism 

In looking for the real avant garde, 1 think it is necessaty 
to insist on the presence of form. Not the traditionally con 
ceived form—that of the arm as the classicists saw it, or o 
the guitar as the cubists saw it—but some kind of pictorid 
form made up of distinct elements. Although an instantaneous 
gesture is often the source of an idea for the artist, it cannot 
be the criterion for assessing a work of art. The form achieved 
in a moment can be inspired, indeed perfect—but only occ 
sionally. Aimless emotions when not organized become psy 
chopathic. And they are repetitive. 

An American poet told me that in poetry, the avant garde 
must now be counted as those who have synthesized the 
discoveries of the earlier experimentalists. “There is no place 
else to go,” he explained, “since there is a limit to how much 
play with punctuation or typographical composition is still 
interesting to us.” It is now the difficult task of the Americas 
poet to consolidate gains. Isn’t the same thing true of the 
visual arts? Doesn’t the real avant garde today consist of 
those who have acknowledged the victories and lessons of 
the 20th-century revolution and who calmly develop in # 
progressive, but defined, line? 
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he Riddle of Giorgione 1, /. ?. Hodin 


The Tempest 


In the magnificent displays of the works of Venetian painters, 
organized by the Fine Arts Department of the City of Venice 
—Titian in 1935, Tintoretto in 1937, Veronese in 1939, 
Bellini in 1949, Tiepolo in 1951—the Lorenzo Lotto exhibi- 
tion of 1953 is now followed by one of Giorgione E. I. 
Giorgioneschi, an exhibition which will give the congress of 
art historians being held in Venice this month many problems 
(0 solve. Problems of biography: for neither the exact date 
of Giorgione’s birth (ca. 1477) nor the exact circumstances 
of his early death (1510) are positively known; and neither 
the family of Castelfranco which was his nor the illegitimate 
birth, of which some authors speak, are matters capable of 
€xact proof. But as in the case of Titian—whose death in 
1576 has been established by a simple entry in a public 
tegister, found only in May of this year, correcting the age of 
the master, as stated in the relevant literature from 88 or 99 
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to 103 years—so in the case of Giorgione documents may 
yet be found which will eliminate those uncertainties which 
gave birth to the Giorgione myth. But the mystery which 
shrouds Giorgione’s life is of small density compared with 
that which enwraps his work: the problem of the attribu- 
tions. For the only one of his works which is documented— 
the frescoes on the Fondaco dei Tedeschi—has been destroyed 
long ago by the salty sea water of Venice (some 18th-century 
engravings give us an idea of the work concerned), and of 
the other paintings not one is dated, few are dateable and 
the attributions of practically all of them have been questioned 
at One time or another. Nevertheless, as G.M. Richter writes, 
“There exists a group of paintings which undoubtedly must 
have been painted by one hand; and it cannot be a mere 
coincidence that these paintings have always been attributed 
to Giorgione.” In this statement the words “undoubtedly” 
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and “always” could be accepted if Mr. Richter would speak 
of a “small” group of paintings. The eldorado of the art 
dealers and the experts advising them, the battle of the art 
historians, the honest and the dishonest ones, the learned and 
the ignorant, goes back to the fact that Marcantonio Michiel, 
in the years 1525-1543, gave descriptions of certain pictures 
painted by “Zorso da Castelfranco.” Apart from those few 
pictures which were known then as Giorgione originals, all 
the others (and many more have been discovered and some 
produced) have been attributed much later. In 1908 W. 
Schmidt recognized only seven pictures as painted by Gior- 
gione himself, J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle (around 
1870) only eleven, Berenson (in 1897) seventeen. With 
G. Morelli (in the 1890s) the number grew to nineteen. 
F. H. Cook (1900) quotes as many as 67 paintings as con- 
nected with Giorgione, of which 45 are “without doubt” 
from the master’s own hand, whereas L. Justi’s figure in 1913 
is 90, of which 32 are probably and 25 are certainly by the 
master himself. The exhibition of 1955 in Venice brings 
together 136 oil paintings, nineteen drawings and sixteen 
other graphic works in the near vicinity of Giorgione and 
his school, an inflation of values seeing that it contains such 
impossible recent attributions as the two pictures from the 
Galleria Borghese in Rome (I/ Cantore Appassionato and 
Il Suanatore di Flauto) as well as the Sansone Deriso from 
Milano (Collection Gianni Mattioli), the Rittratto di Matteo 
Costanzo (New York, private collection), etc., etc. To return 
to the above quoted dictum of Richter, one feels that a cer- 
tain group of paintings must be attributed to that master, 
whom we will call the gentle master of The Tempest after 
the most important picture of his “mature” period; for one 
Must necessarily suppose that there was an early period, in 
which Giorgione painted in the manner of his master Bellini 
(The Three Philosophers, Vienna, or Il Prova di Mosé, Uffizi), 
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The Three Philosophers 


and a transition period, to which belongs the beautiful altar 
piece of Castelfranco; and one must expect that this group 
will tend to become smaller rather than larger in the future, 
without yielding to the temptation to accept only one paint- 
ing as the “authentic” Giorgione, as Walter Pater was in- 
clined to do. To him it was The Concert in the Pitti, which 
recent research has assigned to Titian, or partly to Titian, 
with large portions having been overpainted at a later date. 
Whoever saw in Venice this picture hanging opposite the 
Féte Champétre from the Louvre, could not fail to decide 
which of the pictures should be attributed to Giorgione, for 
both cannot possibly be by the same master. Our choice is 
the Féte Champétre, in which the typical Giorgione lyricism, 
his Virgilian “soul,” his psychological rather than literary 
interest, his love for the landscape and the introduction of 
the beautiful nude as an independent subject matter, are so 
obvious. But it is in The Tempest, more than in any other 
picture, that Giorgione shows himself as the representative 
of that freedom of creation from the literary motif, which is 
one of the most distinguishing features of modern art. 

Another problem which will face the art historians and 
critics in Venice is that of “cleaning.” One wonders, for 
example, whether The Three Philosophers has not suffered 
considerably by losing what may be called the patina of its 
age. (Patina is not synonymous with dirt.) An interesting 
contribution can also be made in Venice to the study of the 
relationship of master and “school.” One needs only to com- 
pare the Féte Champétre with a similar motif in Palma Vec- 
cio’s (?) Il Concerto, or the Portrait of a Youth with Furcoat 
with the picture of a Shepherd with Flute or finally, The 
Tempest with Idillio, to realize that the emphasis, for purely 
artistic reasons, must always be on the master. This is a 
conclusion which has great consequences also for the evalua- 
tion of modern works of art. 
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De Chirico: The Enigma of a Day 


The Museum of Modern Art is showing 
an odd restraint in its handling of the 
current exhibitions of Giorgio de Chi- 
rico and Yves Tanguy (through Octo- 
ber 30). Usually eager to make a his- 
torical point, the museum is remaining 
aloof from any attempt to connect the 
artists, even to omitting such an obvious 
and non-committal title of “Two Sur- 
realists.” Still the 40 paintings and 
drawings of Tanguy and the 20 early De 
Chiricos are being shown in adjoining 
galleries, and publications on the work 
of each man are being brought out at 
the same time. Of course the whole 
thing may actually be the coincidence 
which the museum is letting appear to 
be: the planned retrospective on Tan- 
guy’s work following his sudden death 
in January of this year and the publica- 
tion of James Thrall Soby’s new book 
on De Chirico* happening to fall on 
the same month, the decision was to hit 
two birds with two stones without risk- 
ing any cavil about relating the two. 





* GIORGIO DE CHIRICO by "James Thrall 
Soby. The Museum of Modern Art and 
Simon & Schuster. $7.50. 
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Chirico: The Anxious Journey 





It is unfortunate that respectability 
and authority breed this type of caution, 
because surrealism, per se, should be 
due for another airing (no one has tried 
to bury or revive it for several years 
with the exception of its tireless and 
tiring champion, André Breton) and 
also because it leads a man like James 
Thrall Soby to rewrite an enthusiastic 
and pleasingly partisan book (The 
Early Chirico, 1941) into a detailed 
treatise weighted with involved testi- 
mony as to the exact dates and deriva- 
tions of everything the artist touched 
from 1908 to the final disappearance of 
his “inspiration.” On this point, inci- 
dentally, Mr. Soby has corrected the 
implication in the first book that De 
Chirico lost his grasp on painting 
abruptly in 1917, and he has gone to 
great trouble to separate falsely dated 
work to prove that a sudden cessation 
of an artist's powers is as illogical as it 
seemed. He has been forced to be some- 
what high-handed about this because of 

Chirico’s annoying habit not only of 
changing dates and pre-dating canvases 
but also because the artist himself has 





0 exhibitions at the Museum of Modern Art raise the old 
ues of surrealism again in quite different ways. 





denied the authenticity of his own 
handiwork at one moment and acknow!- 
edged it the next. Granting the terrible 
difficulties thus created for the histo- 
rian, one must also grant the pain of an 
artist who has been treated like a recal- 
citrant ghost during the major part of 
his mature life. 

On the whole, however, Mr. Soby’s 
stiffened scholarship has not destroyed 
his high regard for the man. The 
amount of serious labor which has gone 
into this book is evidence of the fact 
that Mr. Soby still considers him one of 
the three most important painters of 
our century (Picasso and Duchamp are 
the other two), although he is not will- 
ing to say it in so many words now. 
Nor is he as harsh as Robert Mother- 
well in attributing De Chirico’s “de- 
cline” as a “cynical attempt to cater to 
the luxury trade.” Soby’s theory is that 
De Chirico abandoned a vision which 
was already eluding him to pursue an 
almost fanatic conviction that the 20th- 
century methods of mixing and apply- 
ing paint foredoom every modern can- 
vas. (Unfortunately for him, his early 
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Tanguy: Old Horizon 


work shows no signs of the cracking 
and decay he fears.) His efforts to re- 
capture the painting methods of the 
Renaissance and thus, immortality, then 
swept him into a total devotion to the 
archaic elements which appear quite 
frequently in even his early canvases. 
With the exception of The Anxious 
Journey and perhaps The Enigma of a 
Day, most of the paintings included in 
the museum’s “selection” contain classi- 
cal allusions which are rescued from his 
later horrors by the mystery and sim- 
plicity of their surroundings. Still, the 
actual statuary and glimpses of back- 
ground landscape are predictions of 
what was to come, and in most of the 
“metaphysical still lifes” the modelings 
of biscuits and relief maps are not saved 
by the aura of mystery and impending 
disaster which heightens his earlier 
work. 

It was this which led the surrealists 
to adopt him with open arms, and there 
is real irony in their failure to see in his 
“decay” the seeds of their own. They 
did not seem to realize that he had 
already ceased being a surrealist by 
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their definition long before they dis- 
covered him, and the fury of their 
later attacks may have been caused by 
an awareness that he was producing 
parodies of the floridly romantic 
images they were attempting to clothe 
in Freudian terms. Denounce him as 
they might, he went right on produc- 
ing Pre-Raphaelite-type backwash 
which was no more “modern” than 
much of their landscape work on the 
subconscious. 

On the other hand, the retrospective 
showing of Tanguy’s work can be 
treated as evidence of what surrealism 
could have been if M. Breton had been 
less determined to organize artists into 
a squad of Knights Templar to throw 
out the infidel cubists and construc- 
tivists. His energetic insistence on a 
doctrinaire approach to automatism and 
the limitless world of the imagination 
succeeded long enough to fortify pub- 
lic contempt for “modern art” and to 
send a number of talented individuals 
off onto an esthetic side track which 
did nothing but harm to a generation 
of painters. Manifestos and banish- 
ments followed each other in rapid suc- 


cession until even Tanguy, perhaps the 
purest surrealist of them all, was “read 
out” of the group for some vague of- 
fense. (Ernst, Arp, Miro, Magritte, 
Matta—all have been denounced for 
one reason or another. ) 

But as this retrospective and Mr. 
Soby’s affectionate catalogue-biogra- 
phy** bear out, Tanguy was one of 
the few who embraced the doctrines 
of “automatism” and the imagery of 
imagination in a whole sense and 
maintained his devotion to them 
throughout his career to the point 
where Herbert Read’s claims for sur- 
realism as a “way of life” can be ac- 
cepted. He dealt in a “dream land- 
scape,” but his symbols were never the 
Hollywood scenarist’s version of Freud 
which Breton was selling, nor was he 
ever entangled in the group squabbling 
and in-fighting which kept the news- 
papers supplied with a quantity of 
“anti-art” copy for a decade. 

A gentle man with a passion for 
order, Tanguy’s life and work bear the 
stamp of dignity and integrity which 
surrealism never had; and while sur- 
realism may justifiably be accused of 


Tanguy: La Grande Fenétre 


setting the development of modern ar 
back 20 years, one would be incline 
to exclude him from this charge, even 
though unwilling to agree with Mr 
Soby’s contention that Multiplication 
des Arcs is one of the masterworks of 
our time. Though one of the larges 
canvases Tanguy ever painted, it sug. 
gests that to multiply is not necessarily 
to improve, and this vision of the 
world reduced to a limbo of melti 
bathroom fixtures carries the disturbing 
impression of insistence which has les 
impact than the still silences of Saltim. 
banques or the echoing distances in The 
Mirage of Time. In his most successful 
paintings, Tanguy created a de-human- 
ized land-seascape which may grow in. 
creasingly pertinent as it becomes 
more and more possible for man w 
eliminate his own species, and could 
very well serve as a more meaningful 
prediction of the “ominous” than Dr 
Chirico’s irrational shadows and silen 
Piazzas. 


**YVES TANGUY by James Thrall Soby 
The Museum of Modern Art and Simon & 
Schuster. $3.00, boards. $1.75, paper. 
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Challenging the Naked Eye 


The Artists’ Gallery celebrates its 20th anniversary with an 


exhibition of “anonymous” drawings. 


More than 200 drawings by different 
artists on the theme of “Man and 
Woman,” unsigned and exhibited with- 
out labels, are currently on view in an 
exhibition which opens the 20th year 
of The Artists’ Gallery in New York. 
Here one can see art without the en- 
cumbrance of the artists’ names and all 
the associations connected with them, 
without interference from the pro- 
moters or detractors, the voices of the 
critics, or even one’s own prejudices. It 
is possible that a sophisticated art lover 
might have the revelation of admiring 
a drawing by an artist whose work he 
had thought he disliked. 

The identity of the artists in this 
exhibition will not remain a permanent 
mystery; a key to their names will be 
sent to all purchasers of the catalogue, 
which illustrates every drawing. Begin- 
ning January 15 the show will travel 
throughout the country under the aus- 
pices of the American Federation of 
Arts. 

In hanging the drawings anony- 
mously, Hugh Stix, the gallery's presi- 
dent and founder, is trying explicitly 
to stimulate direct, personal esthetic 
judgment. The exhibition is no guess- 
ing game, but a chance to approach art 
with a clear eye and an innocent mind. 
Connoisseurs who buy what they like 
rather than what they think they should 
like can purchase at this exhibition for 
$25.00 apiece drawings which would 
normally sell for much higher prices. 
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Proceeds from sales will go to the sup- 
port of the gallery, a non-profit organ- 
ization. 

A quick glance at the list of con- 
tributors to the exhibition, many of 
whom had their first show at the Art- 
ists’ Gallery, reveals artists as various 
as Albers, Roszak, de Kooning, Avery, 
Gottlieb, Evergood, Kline, Shanker, 
Maldarelli, Reinhardt and Feininger. 
In the drawings themselves one sees 
contemporary art in its characteristic 
diversity, a diversity which Stix him- 
self has done so much to encourage. 
Here are classical studies of the nude, 
“stick” figures and the figure reduced 
to slashes and spots of ink. The human 
form is seen through the cubist prism, 
the surrealist dream, the neo-plastic 
gridwork. Present also, of course, are 
several abstract expressionist “men and 
women.” It is impossible not to recog- 
nize some of the more articulated 
styles, yet many of these drawings en- 
chant without bringing to mind an 
artist’s name. 

At a moment when the competitive 
(and often mercenary) spirit in the 
arts has reached an unprecedented 
point it is gratifying to know that 200 
artists, from Europe and Mexico as 
well as the United States, donated 
drawings specifically executed for this 
exhibition. Each drawing is thus a vote 
of confidence in the ideals of the gal- 
lery. For two decades it has been dedi- 
cated to the presentation and encour- 
agement of artists, regardless of finan- 
cial considerations. It has acted as a 
counter-force to commercial competi- 
tion which tends to blow up a few 
names—and usually the prices with 
them—and to create what Stix calls 
“brand names” in art. 

Incorporated in New York State as 
a tax-exempt, philanthropic and edu- 
cational institution, The Artists’ Gal- 
lery is run on contributions from hun- 
dreds of people as diverse in their pro- 
fessions as Clifford Odets, Billy Rose, 
H. V. Kaltenborn and Ben Hecht. But 
its mainstay for 19 years has been the 
time, effort and what seems to be the 
limitless enthusiasm of Hugh Stix. 

Stix was graduated from Harvard in 
1932, magna cum laude in art history, 
and studied abroad for three years in 
preparation for a career of teaching or 
curatorial work. However, his commit- 
ment to the past was shaken by his 
contact with artists working in New 
York during the depression. In 1935 
only a very limited number of galleries 
exhibited contemporary art; few art- 
ists were able to show, much less to 
sell their work. Stix decided to devote 
his efforts to living art by founding a 
gallery which would provide a free 
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exhibition space for the growing num- 
ber of artists. He wanted to interest 
the general public in contemporary 
art, but his primary aim was to per- 
suade dealers, who by necessity were 
conservative in accepting new work, to 
take on the artists he introduced. Be- 
fore launching the gallery, he wrote to 
all the art dealers in New York asking 
them to use it as a source of new talent. 

Stix opened The Artists’ Gallery in 
September of 1936 on the parlor floor of 
a brown-stone on Manhattan’s West 
8th Street. Occupied as he was with 
another job during the day, he took 
care of the gallery from 6 to 10 o'clock 
at night. Thaddeus Clapp, who left the 
gallery the next year to head the Mass- 
achusetts Art Project, attended it in 
the daytime. They were assisted by 
Federica Beer-Monti, who became di- 
tector of the gallery in 1937. Stix lived 
in the back room, paid the rent him- 
self and raised contributions for other 
expenses. He persuaded 12 people 
Pfominent in the art world to lend 
their names as sponsors: Jere Abbott, 
Clive Bell, C. J. Bulliett, Josef Hoff- 
man, Fiske Kimball, Charles L. Kuhn, 
Hendrick Van Loon, Walter Pach, 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Audrey Al- 
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den McMahon, Chandler R. Post, Paul 
J. Sachs, Meyer Schapiro and James 
Johnson Sweeney. 

In addition to introducing new art- 
ists, the gallery also gives exhibitions 
to artists whom it feels are deserving 
of further presentation. Even artists as 
well established as Stuart Davis and 
Joself Albers were exhibited at certain 
times when they did not have dealers. 

Stix has a concern for the artist's 
personal development which private 
galleries cannot afford. He feels strong- 
ly about the importance of an exhibi- 
tion to the artist. “At certain points in 
an artist’s work,” he says, “it is neces- 
sary to his artistic development for him 
to see the work he has done over a 
period and judge it objectively in a 
way he cannot do in his studio. An ex- 
hibition breaks the tie to the last 
work.” 

During the gallery’s first few years 
Stix and Mrs. Beer-Monti went to the 
studio of every artist who applied for 
exhibition. By now, the great number 
of requests has made it necessary for 
them to ask painters to bring in can- 
vases, and sculptors, photographs, 
which are studied and discussed by 
Stix, Mrs. Beer-Monti, trustees Harry 


N. Abrams, Kate Keith Field, Netti 
King, Marguerite Stix, Florence Stix 
and Martha Zalles, and also by the 
many artists who frequent the gallery. 
If the work is found interesting a 
studio visit is made. Once an artist is 
accepted, Stix tries to get him a show 
at a commercial gallery; in some cases 
he has been able to have an artist 
“discovered” by a dealer. No charge is 
made for exhibitions at the Artists’ 
Gallery nor is any commission taken 
for sales. 

Artists shown at the gallery who 
have not found dealers are given exhi- 
bitions every three years if they are 
ready to show. About half of the 13 
one-man exhibitions each year are of 
artists who have previously exhibited. 

At present the gallery is planning 
not to increase its activities, but to try 
to make them more effective. Money 
from the current exhibition will be 
used to help to move to larger quarters 
where one major painting or piece of 
sculpture of each artist connected with 
the gallery can be kept continually on 
view. Stix, who hopes that similar or- 
ganizations will be started on the pat- 
tern of the Artists’ Gallery, describes 
its policies as a “pilot plan.” 
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Ibram Lassaw: Hathor, Egyptian Goddess 
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José de Rivera: A Construction. 
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Sculpture in Silver 


Contemporary American artists commissioned to work in 
silver by Towle Silversmiths 


by Martica Sawin 


In a day when we are accustomed to 
seeing sculpture made from rusty bits 
of scrap metal, discarded plumbing fix- 
tures and common industrial materials 
such as welded steel, the elegance of 
silver seems flagrantly antithetic to the 
effects which many contemporary 
sculptors seek to attain. Yet here is 
David Smith, arch-exponent of the 
corroded metal and _ nuts-and-bolts 
brand of sculpture, working with ex- 
cellent results in the refined medium of 
silver; and Ibram Lassaw, who is a 
virtual alchemist in bringing glitter to 
the baser metals, actually dulling a pre- 
cious metal to an almost leaden finish; 
and Zorach, worker in massive stone 
sculpture, creating a delicate little 
treasure of a silver head. This adven- 
ture into a realm generally associated 
with the minor or decorative arts was 
brought about by the Towle Silver- 
smiths who, in an effort to stimulate 
an interest in reviving this ancient art 
medium, commissioned eight contem- 
porary American sculptors to work in 
sterling silver. 

The Towle Silversmiths is a com- 
pany which traces its ancestry in this 
country back to the first generation of 
Moulton silversmiths working in New- 
buryport in the late 17th century. As 
a part of its educational program the 
company has established the Towle 
Gallery at its plant in Newburyport 
which houses a collection of early 
American silver and an exhibition tell- 
ing the story of silver over a 5,000- 
year period. The new sculptures in 
silver will be displayed in this gallery 
after touring the country in an exhibi- 
tion circulated by the American Fed- 
eration of Arts. The exhibition is cur- 
rently on view at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum until October 16 and includes, in 
addition to the contemporary works, 
a selection of about twenty small ex- 
amples of sculpture in silver, loaned 
by a number of museums, from periods 
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ranging from the Egyptian to the 
Renaissance and from such far-flung 
countries as Mesopotamia, Peru and 
Japan. 

Although one of the assets of silver 
and gold as media is reputedly their 
durability, works in these materials 
have had far more difficulty in surviv- 
ing not the ravages of time, but the 
ravages of man, than sculpture in the 
less coveted materials of stone and 
clay and the baser metals. How many 
rare and beautiful works of art have 
been melted down to pay the costs of 
wars and ransoms and to satisfy the 
greed of man is not even calculable; 
but we do know that even such highly 
prized works as those of Benvenuto 
Cellini were sacrificed by Pius VI to 
pay the huge indemnity demanded by 
Napoleon in 1797. However, more 
than enough survives to show us the 
versatility of this material and its 
adaptability to a quantity of styles and 
techniques and purposes as well as the 
skill with which it has been fashioned 
into objects of art by craftsmen 
throughout the centuries. In this exhi- 
bition we see silver which has been 
hammered, beaten and cast, intricately 
chased by the Persians, used in delicate 
filigree by the Peruvians; we find all 
degrees of texture and sheen, we find 
that it can be miraculously light or 
unbelievably heavy, that it can be mi- 
nutely modelled in flamboyant gothic 
draperies or barely depart from the 
rigid block of an Egyptian statuette. 
With the exception of the free-stand- 
ing figure sculpture from the late 
Renaissance, most of the objects in the 
exhibition appear to have been de- 
signed to fill a particular function, such 
as the Persian box in the shape of a 
gazelle, or to enhance a larger object, 
as the medieval German crosier heads, 
or to play a specific role in a religious 
ceremony. Since most of these objects 
are the work of minor craftsmen who 
were creating nothing in the medium, 
but rather making replicas or minia- 


ture editions of already existing types, 
there is little basis for comparison with 
the contemporary work, and their inclu- 
sion is chiefly of historical interest. 

Of the modern sculptors, those who 
have made the most beneficial use of 
the material, or perhaps whose style is 
most adaptable to this medium, are 
David Smith and José de Rivera. 
Smith’s Birthday, with its lines as 
clean and soaring as those of a clipper 
ship, not only seems to gain a sort of 
parlor respectability, but the artist has 
fully understood and exploited the 
properties of his material, sensing the 
proper use to make of its softness and 
its sheen, so that the piece has a fluency 
and grace which his more abrupt and 
rugged sculptures lack. The swiftly 
spilling curves of José de Rivera’s 
handsome sculpture are particularly 
effective in the highly polished bril- 
liance of silver, for there is a cold lucid- 
ity in his work which seems to find a 
response in the quality of the metal as 
he has treated it. Lippold has fashioned 
silver wire into a standing piece which 
is more spontaneous, more organic, less 
crystalline than his previous wire 
sculptures. De Creeft has beaten a thin 
sheet of silver into a relief of a reclin- 
ing nude, experimenting with the mal- 
leability of the metal and avoiding a 
dull and uniform surface reflection. 
The sculpture exhibited by Ibram Las- 
saw is disappointing, at least to one 
who had anticipated a far more excit- 
ing use of the metal from this creator 
of dazzling constellations. 

The sculptors who work with solid 
forms—Cecil Howard, Maldarelli, Zo- 
rach—tend to be at a disadvantage in 
a material whose high surface reflec- 
tion and lack of power to absorb light 
is deceptive in regard to establishing 
a sense of mass and volume. However, 
each has found a satisfactory solution 
to the problem and has created pleas- 
urable small works which should con- 
tribute to establishing the acceptability 
of silver as a medium for sculpture. 

















Books 


Van Gogh: Harvest. Watercolor, 1888 


Those who lament that today’s artists 
are “wasting” too much time and effort 
on experiments with new painting 
methods cannot be too often reminded 
that two generations ago the avant- 
garde artists working in France, which 
the public now so venerates, were as 
eager to explore the possibilities of un- 
tried media as are the younger artists 
on both sides of the Atlantic today. De- 
gas, for example, watched his printer 
wipe the ink off engraved copper 
plates, leaving it only in the incised 
parts of the surface. By reversing the 
procedure, Degas invented a technique 
known as “monotype”: a picture is 
painted on a metal plate or other non- 
absorbent surface, and then by pressure 
transferred to paper. In addition, he 
revived the old method of distemper 
painting, after having studied works 
by early Italian masters; he practiced 
peinture a l'essence, thinning oils with 
essence, namely, refined turpentine; 
and when, in his later years, pastels be- 
came his main medium, he used dozens 
of “tricks” of his own to create an end- 
less variety of visual and tactile effects. 

What were only secondary media to 
the Renaissance masters and their fol- 
lowers and imitators right to the mid- 
dle of the last century, were given full 
artistic rights by the men who helped 
usher in the kind of painting that 
broke with all traditions, especially 
Degas, Cézanne, Van Gogh, and Tou- 
louse-Lautrec. For the average museum- 
goer “painting” is still synonymous 
with oil painting, and he often refuses 
to accept a piece done in pencil, cray- 
on, charcoal or pastel as a finished 
work. As far as watercolors are con- 
cerned. the layman is often inclined 
to regard them as flimsy efforts, un- 
aware that some of the greatest works 
of art were done in watercolors long 
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Four Masters of Experiment by Alfred Werner 





Toulouse-Lautrec: May Belfort. Peinture a l’essence, 1895 





before oils were introduced. Cézanne 
aquarelles, done in his old age, are very 
likely the most mature realizations of 
his art. Yet the firm of Skira, obviously 
yielding to the public’s prejudices, vir- 
tually ignored aquarelles in its volume 
on Modern Painting—despite the fact 
that watercolors reproduce much better 
than oils, and that there have been ex- 
cellent watercolorists among modern 
masters, including Feininger, Klee, 
Segonzac, Marin and others. 

The four books in the Holbein 
Watercolors and Pastels Series* are an 
unalloyed pleasure: in design, the qual- 
ity of reproductions, the scholarly earn- 
estness of the introductions and notes. 
Degas, the oldest of the four artists, for 
many years was bound by the conven- 
tion of considering everything that was 
not an oil as mere “preparatory studies.” 
But around 1880, after working in oils 
for a quarter of a century, he found that 
pastels allowed him even more freedom 
of expression. Some of the Dancers and 
Bathers produced in pastels just before 
near-blindness was to stop his creativ- 
ity are only loosely tied to the subject 
matter. The artist who at an early stage 
alienated himself from the more ortho- 
dox Impressionists by claiming, “Even 
in front of nature one has to compose!” 
now used the motif as a springboard 
for pure, “abstract” painting. 

Degas, through his boldly flat pat- 
tern of composition, made the first at- 
tack on linear perspective. Cézanne, 


* Holbein Art Books, Watercolors and Pas- 
tels Series, published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York, and Holbein-Verlag, 
Basel. EDGAR DEGAS by Douglas Cooper, 
PAUL CEZANNE by Georg Schmidt, VIN- 
CENT VAN GOGH by Douglas Cooper, TOU- 
LOUSE-LAUTREC by Hanspeter Landolt. 
Each volume, $5.50. 





































more radical, through his complete 
break with illusionism, toppled the edi- 
fice which the Impressionists, last heirs 
of the Renaissance tradition, had built. 
That Cézanne was the father, or rather 
the grand-father, of Cubism is widely 
known, but as Georg Schmidt points 
out in his introduction, the fact that he 
also prepared the ground for the Orph- 
ism of Robert Delaunay, with its pure 
lyrical color related to music, is not 
widely accepted. Yet the aquarelles of 
his last 10 or 15 years, which were for 
him what pastels were for the aging 
Degas, indicate the direction in which 
he was going—towards a dreamy light- 
ness, an atmospheric stirring found in 
the Chinese masters. Significantly, the 
technique of watercolor was to spill 
over into his oils—there, too, the color 
became transparent. 

Looking at some of the gentle, unen- 
cumbered sketches—the still lifes with 
fruit, the study of a curtain, the Mon- 
tagne Sainte-Victoire, finally the Ca 
banon de Jourdan—one can see what a 
long road this indefatigable man had 
traveled from the admiration of Veron- 
ese’s lush color masses (and, let’s admit 
it, the perfect porcelain finish of his 
own feared and hated contemporary, 
the Tsar of the Salon, Bouguereau). 
But whereas Cézanne had had a half- 
century in which to develop, and had a 
lot of solid academic training, Van 
Gogh was mainly self-taught and his 
artistic career was compressed into nine 
short years. The present volume reveals 
more dramatically than a work limited 
to his oils could have done this incom- 
parable man’s groping in the dark— 
until, one day, the way to truth is re 
vealed in a feast of blinding light to the 
driven epileptic who senses that he has 
only a short time to live. 

In this decade, he races through cen- 
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turies of art history, beginning with 
humble copies after works by well- 
known artists, and with Dutch land- 
scapes in the Ruysdael tradition. Leaf- 
ing through the book is as exciting as 
sitting through a drama, with each of 
the 32 sketches building up to the 
climax. From pencil, ink or chalk draw- 
ings awkwardly and hesitatingly tinted 
with color he marches forward to pure 
watercolors, in strong flat “Japanese” 
colors—eventually, alarmed by these 
orgies of unbridled color, to return to 
paler hues, and to mixed media. It is a 
long road from pathetic exercises in 
perspective and space relations to the 
mastery, and finally the discarding, of 
the elementary (and loathsome) rules 
of draftsmanship. It is a pleasure to see 
the poor struggling man arrive at a 
point where he can abandon the de- 
scriptive literary approach to the sub- 
ject. Ultimately at Arles he knows how 
to simplify forms, how to use color to 
express not what he sees but what he 
feels about the sun, the heat, the in- 
trinsic beauty of persons or places. But 
the reader—in a role not unsimilar to 
that of a spectator in a classical Greek 
drama—knows that there are only some 
months left. . . . 

As in the two preceding volumes, 
the text—this one by Douglas Cooper 
—is well written and very informative. 
But we question Mr. Cooper's claim 
that the last picture, Houses and Trees, 
executed at Auvers in charcoal and 
watercolor a few weeks before Van 
Gogh’s suicide, shows traces of insanity. 
It is permissible to say that “as Van 
Gogh neared the final crisis of his life, 
his vision of nature became increas- 
ingly charged with the violence of his 
personal drama.” But it is dangerous 
and unscientific to let esthetic judg- 
ments be adulterated by the knowledge 
of biographical data. For such a pro- 
cedure would reject all of Van Gogh’s 
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SCULPTURE OF PRIMITIVE MAN by 
Warner Muensterberger. Harry N. 
Abrams Inc. $12.50. 








by James Mellow 








It seems ironic that an art so conserva- 
tive, stylized, and traditional as the 
vatious arts that have earned, in our 
time, the title “primitive,” should have 
managed to be considered one of the 
liberating forces of modern art. The 
“discovery” of African sculpture in the 
early years of the twentieth century and 
our subsequent appreciation of it might 
well have had for us all of the compel- 
ling force that the idea of the “noble 
savage” had for the early Romantics. 
But as our understanding of primitive 
works increases—with the help of such 
books as Mr. Muensterberger’s Sculp- 
ture of Primitive Man—we shall prob- 
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work as “sick.” The sole criterion for 
deciding whether a particular work of 
an artist is “insane” or not should be 
whether or not his artistic ability re- 
mained unimpaired. 

Curiously, several of the strongest 
watercolors in this volume were made 
by Van Gogh while he was a patient in 
an asylum at St. Rémy. Nor do I see 
deterioration of Lautrec’s faculties in 
the two sketches of his sanatorium pe- 
riod that are included in the book (a 
circus scene, Through the Hoop, and 
the head of an old man, both done in 
pencil and colored chalks). Nothing of 
that sort is claimed by this editor, Hans- 
peter Landolt. While both Van Gogh 
and Toulouse-Lautrec lived only to the 
age of 37, the latter’s career is twice as 
long, as Lautrec started to draw as a 
child, receiving his first training when 
he was about 16. Just as Degas per- 
fected pastel drawing and Cézanne cre- 
ated the loveliest aguarelles of Post- 
Impressionism, Lautrec’s favorite tech- 
nique—apart from oil and graphic art 
—was peinture a l’essence, which per- 
mitted rapid execution and allowed 
him to thicken or thin out color at will 
and thus to intensify the emphasis. He 
rarely used watercolors as a medium 
per se—the volume contains illustra- 
tions to a novel by Edmond de Gon- 
court, and a sketch for a stage-set, but 
he would touch up drawings or litho- 
graphs with water colors. 

Lautrec is an artist full of surprises. 
One is prepared to find in this volume 
scenes from the music halls and cab- 
arets of Montmartre, and even to be 
disappointed and fee! cheated if one 
did not encounter the familiar faces 
and gestures of May Belfort, Lois Ful- 
ler, Yvette Guilbert, and La Goulue. 
But Lautrec had many interests outside 
the Hill. We see here a very vivid and 
free peinture a l’essence sketch of 


ably have to modify our opinions and 
even, perhaps, in a congratulatory way, 
allow that we were mistaken—in the 
manner, say, that recent criticism has 
tended to believe the inception of 
cubism was a “happy mistake” out of 
Cézanne. 

Mr. Muensterberger’s book, of 
course, insists upon the bond between 
modern and primitive, not so much 
through its brief and intelligent text, 
as through its 136 handsome photogra- 
vures of the arts of West and Central 
Africa, the islands of Oceania, and the 
Northwest Coast of North America; 
most of which make very evident the 
“elective affinity,” as the author calls 
it, which modern art has had with 
primitive creation. The text itself is 
inclined to be much more cautious, 
pointing to the great differences which 
exist between the primitive man’s re- 
lationship to his art and our own atti- 
tudes towards it. We are still much “in 
the dark” about the work itself; it 





Napoleon on horseback (occasioned by 
a competition for a poster advertising 
a new book on the Emperor) and book 
illustrations (among them witty 
sketches for fairy-tales by Romain 
Coolus). Horses and riders were the 
first subjects to attract the son of a 
celebrated sportsman and hunter, and 
the teen-ager’s pencil and watercolor 
sketch reproduced here is astonishingly 
well composed and mature. In his last 
years, Lautrec, passionately interested 
in the life of the race-courses, produced 
a series of lithographs on this theme. 

These handsomely and carefully pro- 
duced volumes offer beauty to the be- 
holder. The artist can, in addition, learn 
from them how conscientiously and de- 
liberately his forbears worked out their 
technical problems. Almost a hundred 
years ago—when Degas and Cézanne 
had just started, Van Gogh was still a 
small child, and Toulouse-Lautrec was 
not yet born—the aging Delacroix 
wrote: “The depth of intention and the 
sincerity of the moderns is nowhere 
more visible than in their faults. Un- 
fortunately their technical methods are 
much less good than those of their 
predecessors.” 

He might have added that up to his 
own time artists had the benefits of 
long apprenticeship in the studios of 
established masters, while in the 19th 
century the painter, as “free” as he 
could possibly wish to be, had to resort 
to the trial-and-error method for per- 
fecting his craftsmanship after leaving 
the academy—if he attended it at all. 
To go through these chronologically 
arranged albums is to watch the artistic 
development, from the larva stage to 
the finished butterfly, of four artists 
who, however different they were as 
personalities, knew that nothing but 
hard labor would enable them to pene- 
trate to the Inner Sanctum of artistic 
fulfilment. 


eludes the chronological approach; it 
seldom yields up an individual sculp- 
tor, a kind of landmark around which 
we might orient many of our ideas and 
so calculate our own position; and it is 
an art largely contingent upon its par- 
ticular society and its conventions. How 
inhibited is the expression of the prim- 
itive artist and how restrictive are the 
conventions of his tribe, can perhaps 
be seen in the discussion, quoted by 
Muensterberger, between an explorer 
and three Ivory Coast artists: 

The Explorer: If you try to be original, 
as you maintain, and if you sometimes 
make small inventions, why don’t you 
sometimes display a man throwing a 
sbear or a father who beats his son? 
First Artist: This could be done, but 
nobody would buy it. 

Second Artist: One doesn’t do such 
things. 

Third Artist: That wouldn't be beau- 
tiful. 

Given such conditions, it is not, appar- 
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ently, by reason of its independence 
that primitive art has made its appeal 
to the highly individualistic styles of 
modern Western art. 

What the tenuous relationship is that 
exists between the modern spirit and 
the primitive one, I do not feel quali- 
fied to say, except to suggest that in 
some ways it approximates and paral- 
lels the “discovery” of the dark inner 
life of man and his past with which 
Freud has confronted us. That “primi- 
tive” art, under the pressures of West- 
ern civilization, is passing, or is now a 
thing of the past, seems to be taken 
for granted; and Mairaux’s observation 
that “what is challenged in our culture 
is challenged by the past of other cul- 
tures,” seems to indicate some need to 
come to terms with the cultural past, 
even as, in Freud's investigations, there 
developed a need to come to terms 
with the personal past. The approaches 
to the dark are often ritual approaches, 
and there is little doubt that these 
figures which Mr. Muensterberger pre- 
sents in his book are ritual figures, 
shaped by, and addressed to, the dark. 
For our awareness of, and involvement 
with, this dark side of man, there is 
no small debt to Freud. And probably 
to Freud is due the possibility of our 
appreciation of these works by, in Mal- 
raux’s phrase, “the peoples of the 
night.” 

Whatever may be the conclusions 
that one might reach about the nature 
of the bond which exists between prim- 
itive sculpture and modern art, there 
is at least no doubt that such a bond 
exists. What one happily discovers on 
looking through Sculpture of Primitive 
Man is that while the primitive world 
supports the modern activity from Pi- 
casso onwards, it has in reality been a 
reciprocal affair; the elegance of Modi- 
gliani’s art and the secret sources of 
Klee’s have prepared one for the im- 
mediate appreciation of the Horned 
and Bearded Mask (Plate 44) from the 
Belgian Congo, and the Ancestor Fig- 
ure (Plate 75) from New Guinea. 


Kremlin Art 


“THE MOSCOW KREMLIN: ITS HISTORY, 
ARCHITECTURE, AND ART TREASURES” 
by Arthur Voyce. University of Cali- 
fornia Press. $10.00. 


by Hugh B. Johnston 


Arthur Voyce of the Hoover Institute 
at Stanford University has produced a 
book about the architecture and decor- 
ative art of the Kremlin which may 
have more than academic interest for 
Westerners now that the possibilities 
for seeing this fabulous office-fortress 
are becoming more likely. The book 
deals in detail with the opulent array of 
sacred and secular handiwork, and with 
the structures themselves, which com- 
prise the most grandiose examples of 
Russian medieval architecture. 
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Though light on text, what text 
there is describes in a forthright man- 
ner the various phases of construction, 
the buildings, the art objects, and 
finally Red Square, outside the Krem- 
lin walls, with its weird and magnifi- 
cent Church of St. Basil the Blessed. 
The plates—over 100 black-and-whites 
and a few in color—run the gamut of 
the ornate, oppressively so with the 
Hall of St. George in the Grand Krem- 
lin Palace, delightfully so with the 
teapot of Tsaritsa Evdokia Feodorovna. 

Mr. Voyce cites three principal con- 
struction stages: the Kremlin as a 
primitive wooden stockade; the “Ital- 
ian” Kremlin of the late 15th and 16th 
centuries, which was no less Russian 
for all its imported Renaissance talent; 
and the modern Kremlin, notably the 
18th century pseudo-classic Senate 
Building of Catherine the Great, the 
19th century Grand Kremlin Palace, 
expressing Nicholas I’s “Orthodoxy, 
Autocracy and Nationalism” in a cal- 
low effulgence of imitated forms, and 
the 20th century Lenin Mausoleum, 
austere and efficient. 

What is best about the Kremlin is 
that which is least self-consciously 
styled: the many-faceted cupolas, won- 
derfully twisted and tapering bulbs; a 
few of the 28 towers, especially the 
earlier, lower portions of the Water- 
Pumping and Beklemishev, stately cyl- 
inders in brick; and the encompassing, 
enclosing walls. The walls are empha- 
tically at the root of the scheme, and 
the secrecy they provide contains the 
skeletons of Russian history, the right- 
ful heirs and pretenders to power who 
have risen and fallen: Godunov, Beria, 
etc. 

It is clearer, after reviewing Mr. 
Voyce’s plates of the Kremlin’s decor- 
ative art, that elaborateness or, at best, 
richness of effect, has been the predom- 
inant objective of Russian religious 
craft, from the intimate detailing of 
ecclesiastical jewelry to the effigies and 
icons that embellish the unwieldy, 
magniloquent King of Bells, believed 
to weigh 200 tons. By the 17th century, 
Kremlin craftsmen had made a tradi- 
tion of encasing painted iconic images 
in precious stones and rare metals, 
studded, embossed, chiseled, engraved 
and laid in filigree, although as early 
as the 14th century visitors had ob- 
served that nothing remained distin- 
guishable on the icons of the Uspenskii 
Cathedral except the hands and faces. 
The decorative effects are always opu- 
lent and ornate; the best of them are 
also flamboyant. 

If the grainy rotogravures showing 
the Presidium members lined up atop 
the Lenin Mausoleum (and always in a 
significant order) suggest that these 
men live in a world apart from the 
West, then the Kremlin itself epito- 
mizes that world, and Mr. Voyce's col- 
lection of glimpses will always be rele- 
vant, no matter whose tunic is in the 
middle of the picture. 











Mantegna: Sculptor Among 
Painters 






“ANDREA MANTEGNA” by E. Tietze. 
Conrat. Phaidon Press. $8.50. 


by Ulrich Weisstein 


This is the first book in English on the 
court painter of the Gonzagas to be 
published since 1908 and the only one, 
so far, to replace Fritz Knapp’s hith- 
erto indispensable Klassiker der Kunst 
volume of 45 years ago. In it are col- 
lected half-tone reproductions not only 
of the great Paduan’s authenticated 
works, but also of his apocrypha. All of 
these paintings, engravings and draw- 
ings are painstakingly documented and 
annotated, while the size and purpose 
of this compendium forbid an exhaus- 
tive analysis of such elaborate mytho- 
logical compositions as the Ferrara 
Parnassus and its companion pieces. 

Turning the pages of this handsome- 
ly bound volume, one is sadly remind- 
ed of the fact that the number of 
Mantegna’s extant works—small as it 
already was—has only a decade ago 
been further diminished by the de- 
struction, during the Second World 
War, of the master’s frescoes in the 
Eremitani church of Padua. Of Man- 
tegna’s monumental and serial paint- 
ings, then, only the frescoes of the 
Camera degli Sposi in Mantua and the 
cartoons of the Triumph of Caesar at 
Hampton Court remain. 

This loss has hardly been alleviated 
by the discovery, in the past decades, 
of several Mantegnesque paintings or 
drawings. The New York Adoration 
of the Shepherds is perhaps the only 
genuine addition to the corpus, while 
the authenticity of several smaller pan- 
els—some of which are now in the 
possession of our National Gallery in 
Washington—remains to be doubted. 

Similarly, little if any new light has 
been shed on the sources of Mantegna’s 
style and his artistic origins. His teach- 
er, and supposed foster-father, Squar- 
cione, remains as enigmatic a person- 
ality as ever before, and the presence 
of Florentine traits in the master’s 
works still goes almost unexplained. 
But for all these lacunae in our bio- 
graphical and art-historical knowledge 
of this singular artist there is no mis- 
taking him—as Bernard Berenson did 
—for one merely “romantic in his feel- 
ing for the glorious Roman past.” 

To Venice in general, and the Bel- 
linis in particular, Andrea was bound 
by the ties of tradition and marriage, 
to Florence by his artistic tempera- 
ment. While his Madonnas and the 
half-length figures of his Holy Family 
breathe the spirit of what, under his 
influence, was to become Venetian aft, 
the monumental stoicism of his frescoes 
calls to mind the pictorial epic of Piero 
della Francesca’s and the expression 
istic drama of Andrea del Castagnos 
compositions. 
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What is particularly striking in Man- 
tegna’s art, however, is its ambiguity, 
the apparent contradiction, that is, of 
dry, sculptural antiquarianism and 
baroque-like pictorial splendor. In his 
detailed and thoughtful analysis of the 
Hampton Court cartoons, Goethe has 
emphasized that dichotomy of the he- 
roic and the theatrical (or operatic) 
without being able to resolve it. 

Antiquity must be held responsible 
not only for the sculptural quality of 
both landscape and figures in Man- 
tegna’s paintings, but also for its mono- 
chromatic character and the reduction, 
in many cases, of painting to colored 
drawing. Lacking the coloristic wealth 
of Domenico Veneziano’s and Sandro 
Botticelli’s artistic world, Mantegna’s 
art is an apotheosis of the grisaille. 

As for Mantegna’s divination of the 
baroque, it is not restricted to the or- 
ange bower of his Madonna della Vit- 
toria and the lofty perspective of the 
painted roundel in the Camera degli 
Sposi, but extends equally to the grue- 
some foreshortenings and anatomical 
distortions of the Venice Saint Sebas- 
tian and the Brera Lamentation. Man- 
tegna’s art thus contains the germs of 


19th Century Germans 


“DEUTSCHE MALER.” Introduction by 
Karl Scheffler. Iris-Verlag, Laupen- 
Bern, Switzerland. Distributed by Ox- 
ford University Press. $8.00. 


by Alfred Werner 


Of the fourteen 19th-century German 
and Austrian painters represented in 
this volume, only one, Boecklin, who 
was by far overrated during his life- 
time, is known to the American public. 
Yet all of them have produced very 
exciting drawings and paintings, and 
their work parallels the movements in 
France from Neo-Classicism to Impres- 
sionism. The brief introduction, by 
Karl Scheffler (best known for his 
Liebermann biography) lucidly de- 
scribes the period from 1818, when 
Georg von Dillis painted his view of 
Rome, to 1877, the year which gave us 
Wilhelm Leibl’s Girl in a White Ker- 
chief. 

In the first half of the last century, 
Germany was dominated by the Ro- 
mantic Movement, and artists drew 
their inspiration either from pictur- 
esque Italy (Von Dillis, Friedrich Oliv- 
iets) or from the realm of German 
fairy-tales (Moritz von Schwind). In 
some respects, German art—like Ger- 
man politics—was narrow and unimag- 
inative. Ludwig Richter’s drawings of 
middle-class people, especially children, 
enjoying their leisure, are delicate, but 
also pedantic. Others succeeded in 
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the art of both Correggio and Caravag- 
Zio in statu nascendi. 

Historically speaking, the impact of 
the Paduan’s art was equally great in 
the South and in the North. As the 
Gonzagas preferred to marry their heirs 
to cisalpine princes and princesses, so 
Mantegna’s fame swiftly spread beyond 
Italy and, more exactly, into the city 
of Nuremberg. In 1494 already, the 
young Albrecht Diirer prospered on 
that fame, as is witnessed by his copy 
of the famous Battle of the Sea-Gods, 
and in 1506 he set out to visit the ven- 
erated master, only to find that the 
latter had recently died. And Michael 
Pacher of Salzburg was such another 
whose art was engendered in Padua 
and Mantua. 

Little wonder, then, that Andrea 
Mantegna’s art is precious to Italians 
and Germans alike. The more unfortu- 
nate.it is that our own generation has 
doné so little to justify that opinion 
and to erect a firm critical basis for our 
appreciation of the works of the 
knightly Cives Patavinus. 





RIGHT: Mantegna: Saint Sebastian 


breaking through the limitations of 
Biedermeier complacency. The land- 
scapes of Casper Friedrich David (who 
died in 1840) anticipate Seurat in 
mood, construction and even in their 
vibrating brush strokes (see plate 3 in 
this volume, Woman on the Beach of 
Ruegen). Karl Spitzweg, a self-taught 
apothecary, left many charming little 
pictures of odd and poetic characters 
in small towns. His motifs were typic- 
ally Germanic, but his preference for 
realistic detail and rich and gay color 
showed the influence of Barbizon—he 
was one of the first German artists to 
prefer study in France to the traditional 
sojourn in Italy. 

The Viennese, Friedrich Georg 
Waldmueller, is still unknown here, 
though he was a first-rate artist, a revo- 
lutionary who dared to paint in the 
open air, in full sunlight, and who was 
ousted from his teaching position in 
the Vienna Academy for advocating 
new teaching methods. Scheffler’s 
choice of Lake in the Alps (plate 5) 
was not a wise one; here Waldmueller 
is a bit too photographic, while his 
rustic scenes with plump children in 
the foreground are unconditionally re- 
alistic, yet sensuous. 

Scheffler, who was over 80 when he 
died recently, tried to make acceptable 
to a world that had long outgrown 
them two men, dear to many Germans. 
Alas, Feuerbach’s Francesca and Paolo 
(plate 10)—the young lovers immor- 
talized by Dante—appear to us cold 
and stiffly posed; there is dignity, but 


also lack of fire. Boecklin’s Faun and 
Bluebird (plate 9) suffers like every- 
thing he did from a theatricality that 
links him to the worst features in the 
work of Richard Wagner, with whom 
he shares a virtuosity and undisciplined 
imagination. Hans Thomas was bad 
when he permitted himself to be influ- 
enced by Boecklin and Wagner, and 
attempted complicated sujets beyond 
his power. He was, however, magnifi- 
cent in his simple landscapes, and in 
flower-pieces like the one shown on 
plate 18, which is reminiscent of Fan- 
tin-Latour. To classify Hans von Ma- 
rees (1837-1887) with these three is 
misleading. This reviewer considers 
Marees the most interesting 19th cen- 
tury German artist, one of the cham- 
pions of nonphotographic art in an 
era given to the most abominable nat- 
uralism, or to saccharine symbolism. 
Flattening figures, suppressing back- 
ground vistas, and, indulging in bold 
rhythmical simplifications anticipating 
Cézanne (plates 11 and 12), Marees 
has yet to be discovered on either side 
of the Atlantic. 

There are, finally, the realists, Liebl, 
Truebner and Menzel, the few to paint 
without that false idealism, that touch 
of sentimentalism that mars so much 
German art before the Bruecke and 
Blaue Reiter. The book is very hand- 
somely produced, and the color plates 
are happily free of that glossiness and 
intensification that so often contami- 


nate art books. 


Continued on page 28 
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Rediscovering America 


ABOVE: Robert Feke’s 
Isaac Winslow. RIGHT: 
Edward Hicks’ The 
Peaceable Kingdom. 


Forthcoming exhibition at the Cincin- 
nati Art Museum shows “rediscovered” 
American artists 


A major exhibition of 80 works by 
twelve American artists, rediscovered 
or re-evaluated over the past three dec- 
ades, will open at the Cincinnati Art 
Museum on October 3. The work cov- 
ers the years 1750 to 1900, and includes 
all genres of painting practiced in this 
country. Portraiture is represented by 
the work of Robert Feke, Ralph Earl 
and Aaron H. Corwine. Painters of 
everyday scenes are Bingham, Blythe 
and William S. Mount; landscapists, 
Robert S. Duncanson and Fitz Hugh 
Lane; still life painters, Harnett and 
Peto, while Hicks is a primitive and 
Quidor was inspired by Washington 
Irving's writings. 

This exhibition reveals the great 
amount of recent activity in research. 
The first of this group to be rediscov- 
ered was Bingham, with a book in 
1917, and an exhibition at the City Art 
Museum, St. Louis, in 1934. Most of 
these artists, particularly Earl, and 
Mount, were not entirely forgotten. 
The two most recently rediscovered are 
Robert S. Duncanson and Aaron H. 
Corwine, both Cincinnati artists, 
neither of whom has been presented 
in such an exhibition in this century. 
All others have been presented in major 
exhibitions in the Midwest and East. 
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Peruvian water jugs of various periods. At Gallery G 


J 


Andean Art 


The enterprising young director of this ac- 
tive new gallery, Joseph Grippi, has assem- 
bled, with the help of Dr. Junius Bird of 
the Museum of Natural History, a survey 
exhibition of objects from the Andean area 
loaned by museums and private collectors. 
The 60 examples on display include textiles, 
silver insignia and figurines, pottery, imple- 
ments of bone and metal, copper ornaments, 
birds and animals carved in stone and wigs 
of human hair, ranging in time from a 
stone club head, ca. 1000 B.C., through most 
of the important periods of Andean culture. 
The highpoint of the exhibition is a mag- 
nificent late Chimu feather poncho in ex- 
cellent condition, in which thousands of 
vividly colored feathers, mostly from the 
macaw, are attached to a fabric base in a 
bold gay design. Among the other especially 
unusual or interesting pieces to be found 
here are a medicine man’s naturally formed 
stone amulet, a Chimu blackware water 
jar showing a priest sacrificing a llama, an 
early Mochica water jar representing a sea 
turtle, a wooden chicha beer cup, depicting 
the battle between two royal brothers, from 
the Colonial period, a ninth century Tia- 
huanco tapestry with subtly shifting color 
and pattern, and the enchanting little silver 
figures from Costa Rica. (Gallery G., to 
Oct. 12.) —M.S. 


Rose Alber 

A second one-man show by this talented 23- 
year-old painter, born in Germany, contains 
oils in two distinct phases: lyrically expres- 
Sionistic landscapes and others, more con- 
sciously geometric. These latter, though pro- 
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vocative, are not nearly as fully realized or 
as individual. One of the best of the young, 
dreamy landscapes is called Bridge and is 
wrought by the simplest of means: four 


figures on a bank are facing an opposite . 


shore with a bright opening; beside them 
a dark bridge merges with a thin, trans- 
parent moon. Blues, greys, purple and 
browns are blended with lights and rust 
and contrasted, as are the stringy and bulky 
shapes, to convey a sense of yearning and 
inaccessibility. Working toward a more 
abstract expression with a similar economy 
of forms and spatial arrangements and more 
intense colors, Rose Alber’s other vistas 
combine a romantic melancholy with a 
remarkable equilibrium. 

Also on view are the gallery’s Highlights, 
Part II; among them: a small oil collage, 
with a keyhole quality, by Charles Shaw; 
a scorching Texas town by William Lester; 
a crisp landscape by Dorothy Andrews; a 
pallidly architectonic nude holding a lotus 
by J. M. Hanson with the presumptuous 
title, Homage to Dylan Thomas; and, most 
impressive, Marine Forms by the late B. J. 
O. Nordfeldt, a series of piscine metamor- 
phoses in the depths of a blue-green sea. 
(Passedoit, to Sept. 24.) —S.B. 


Rosario Gerbino 


Most of these oils are standard, static 
scenes: of boats in harbors; of churches 
(Trinity, Little Church Around the Cor- 
ner); and still lifes which tend to look over- 
ripe and overlabored. In some, which are 
more interesting, the painter’s composition 
is more candid. Afternoon in the Park and 
Pet Shop show some awareness of the value 


of spontaneity. Obviously Gerbino is an 
energetic and prolific painter; it is regret- 
table that where there should be an illu- 
sion of life and movement, there still 
clings instead the stuffiness of the studio. 
(Grand Central, to Sept. 23.)—S.B. 


Leo Maillet 

Leo Maillet is a Swiss graphic artist and 
noted illustrator who publishes quarterly or 
as near quarterly as his inclination dictates, 
a folio in limited editions of 1000 which 
apparently may include almost anything 
from children’s verse to Lorca’s drama, but 
which concentrates on original woodcuts, 
executed by Maillet himself and other Swiss 
artists. The striking feature of this rather 
charmingly erratic publication is the excep- 
tionally handsome penetration and the labor 
that is lovingly expended on it. (Witten- 
born. ) —M.S. 


Leo Rabkin 

Rabkin works in an unusual technique 
which he has developed himself with re- 
sults that are closer to relief than to tra- 
ditional easel painting. He builds up his 
surfaces through the application of cloth, 
crumpled paper, excelsior, hemp and other 
materials, coated with grease, establishing 
the design as he works and only applying 
color very thinly after the basic “sculpted” 
picture is completed. His work becomes 
increasingly abstract as his freedom with 
the medium grows and his experiments re- 
veal new possibilities, and the later works 
seem more successful as the image seems to 
evolve during the working process and to 
depend on the inherent qualities of the 
medium, rather than being contrived be- 
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Ernest R. Smith: Night Still Life. At City Center 


Fritz Pfeiffer: Equations » 


Albert Urban: The End of Pisces. At Gany- 
mede Gallery 


Earl Kerkam: Self Portrait in Red and 


Blue Jacket. At Poindexter Gallery 


forehand. The peacock is a recurring image 
both in the “reliefs” and in a series of small 
whimsical and delicate studies in tempera 
and ink, and the treatment of the bird is 
rather unusual, in the feelings it evokes as 
well as in the artist’s formal concept. It 
should be interesting to watch the develop- 
ment of this individual mode of working— 
for it is just emerging here from its early 
tentative stages—as it grows in the hands 
of an artist who appears to have something 
to communicate as well as a means of com- 
munication. (Stairway Gallery, to Sept. 24.) 
—MSS. 
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City Center Awards 


Seven artists who have frequently exhib- 
ited at City Center have been invited to 
open the season. Robert Anderson is rep- 
resented by more _palette-impressionist 
night city scenes and another skillful piece 
of illusion, The Cathedral. Ronnie Cutler 
has a way of setting forms awry, whether 
fruit or buildings, that sometimes strikes 
an individual note and stamps her work 
with an adolescent charm. In her mono- 
print, Girl with Bird, Berenice Feinstein’s 
distortions are more ambitious and the 


composition tends to get out of bounds. 
Don Fink’s oils are careful, pale, rather 
poetic abstracts; Albert Puntelli’s have an 
enamel-like hardness and richness of colot. 
Edmund Niemann romanticizes the more 
obvious geometries of buildings and _ rail- 
road tracks, his palette keyed in blues and 
grey. Ernest R. Smith has a deliberately 
limited idiom of egg shapes and rectangles 
in chalk, in oil, and favors black-and- 
white, which he sometimes combines with 
a blue or rust. In Sub-Surface his interplay 
comes across with a certain power and 
simplicity. (City Center, to Oct. 2.) —S.B. 
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Poindexter Group 

Currently on view at 141 East Street and to 
be seen later in the month at the regular 
location of the Poindexter Gallery, 46 East 
57th Street, is a selection of oils and water- 
colors by the eight artists whom this gallery 
will represent. The work is generally in the 
abstract expressionist vein— Milton Res- 
nick’s resounding colors and tumultuous 
clashing forms, the explosive tidal waves of 
Stephen Pace’s highly individual elemental 
abstractions, the more sedate, broad ex- 
panses of flat color in Richard Diebenkorn’s 
topographical canvases, and the sparse, sug- 
gestive strokes of Dorothy Heller’s small 
rich-toned paintings. There is also expres- 
sionistic work of a more figurative nature 
—Leland Bell’s deliberate and intense stud- 
ies of the nude, Nell Blaine’s bright and 
airy jostling groups of figures, Robert De 
Niro’s high velocity drawings and his brood- 
ing, dark Three Figures. An artist beyond 
classification who is often overlooked amid 
his flashier contemporaries is Earl Kerkam, 
to me a painter whose work has real sub- 
stance and quality, a man whose disciplined 
probing and analysis and contemplative ce- 
search in severely limited terrain yield paint- 
ings of a serene yet certain power and 
durability. (Poindexter, to Oct. 12) — MS. 


Preview at Ganymede 

At the Ganymede Gallery, formerly the Ur- 
ban Gallery, the opening exhibition is a 
selection of paintings by the small, carefully 
chosen group of artists whom this gallery 
represents. Newcomers to the group are 
Charles Brady, whose small oils of a bird 
and a flower piece combine a fugitive 
dream-like quality with a sharp poignancy, 
and Hugh Weiss, an American who has 
made his home in France for some years, 
whose Owl bears a definite relation to 
Dubuffet in the squat circular forms, al- 
though the color is gaudy and boldly fan- 
ciful. Felix Pasilis exhibits a recent still 
life in which the vivid colors of blossoms 
and fruit focus attention at the margin, war- 
ring defiantly with the dramatic shape of 
the uptilted table top which occupies the 
central field. A similar tension exists in 
Allen Kaprow’s large figure group with its 
brash color and nervous forms and almost 
uncontrolled explosion of energy. A varia- 
tion on the collage by Robert Mallary em- 
ploys plaster and pebbles and strands of 
hemp, coated with a brittle film of poly- 
aster rosin to produce engaging if not 
enduring effects. Dominating the scene is 
Albert Urban’s massive The End of Pisces, 
a baroque, heavily Germanic painting which 
tells a tempestuous tale in swirling black 
forms. (To Oct. 1.)—M.LS. 


Fritz Pfeiffer and 
Hope Voorhees Pfeiffer 
Fritz Pfeiffer is an artist of considerable 
background and training who now makes 
his year-round home in Provincetown. Al- 
though the geometry of circle and square 
furnishes the basis for most of his forms, 
each canvas is arranged to give a sense of 
elemental forcés at work, the dramatic clash 
of sea and rock or the crackle of an electric 
storm. Adept at creating compositions which 
ate both charged with movement and har- 
moniously balanced, Pfeiffer is able, through 
the contrast of sharp opaque shapes with 
areas of nuance and transparency, to infuse 
an ordinarily static mode of painting with 
liveliness and a certain flashy vigor. 
Paintings by Mrs. Pfeiffer on the opposite 
wall, while retaining realistic pictorial de- 
tail, are strikingly similar to the canvases 
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of her husband in basic composition, char- 
acter of the forms and general tonality. The 
various components which comprise this 
particular regional atmosphere — wharves 
and fishermen and quaint village streets— 
provide the subjects for these decorative 
small paintings which include several at- 
tractive composite vistas entitled Garden 
and Sunflowers. (Wellons, to Sept. 17.) 
—M:S. 


Charlotte Wagner 

The Kottler Gallery opens the season in a 
new location at 3 East 65th Street with a 
show of oils by Charlotte Wagner. Flower 
pieces and portraits of subjects in Spanish 
garb predominate and a saccharine mood 
prevails. Glowing tones and sleek surfaces 
and an unsophisticated simplicity of feeling 
compensate for a certain ungainliness of 


pose and the lack of painterly achievement. 
(To Sept. 24.)—M.S. 


Romanos Rizk 

There are few clichés of watercolor painting 
that Rizk has omitted from his crisp render- 
ings of beach and sea or his lush velvety 
portrayals of violet-tinged dunes and land- 
locked pools in the moonlight. However, 
the deftness and verve with which the paint 
is handled gives polish and distinction to 
these pleasant scenes and the artist's evident 
delight in nature’s more obvious charms 
lends a personal character to otherwise run- 
of-the-mill productions. (Wellons, Sept. 
19—Oct. 1.) —M.S. 


Kottler Group 

Hans Weingertner’s meticulous oils and 
watercolors in intricate semi-geometric pat- 
terns are of particular merit in this hap- 
hazard group. The most interesting of his 
precisely detailed scenes is Depot with its 
combination of complexity and clarity and 
the insistent monotony of metropolitan 
color. Carl Lunde exhibits a family group 
with green-tinted flesh and a heavily sha- 
dowed drawing of a head, and Frederick 
Hollandonner shows semi-cubistic arrange- 
ments of such subjects as Man in a Barber- 
chair. Sylvia Neidell’s sculptures and paint- 
ings are competent works in a realistic 
mode. (Kottler, to Sept. 24.) —M.S. 


Alexander Kreisel 

A memorial exhibition of the paintings of 
Alexander Kreisel on the second anniver- 
sary of his death was held in June at the 
Kew Gardens Art Center and in neighbor- 
ing shops, which displayed his paintings in 
their windows the length of the main street 
as a tribute to the artist who founded the 
Art Center and who, through exhibitions 
and instruction, made an important contri- 
bution to the enrichment of community 
life. Kreisel, who emigrated as a youth to 
this country from his native village in 
Bessarabia, lived a modest and retiring life, 
devoting himself to painting and, in recent 
years, to making art available to the people 
around him through the Art Center. His 
painting bespeaks not the private vision of 
the recluse, for it is closely involved with 
humanity, but the work of a man intensely 
concerned with his own art and uncon- 
erned with contemporary modes and styles. 
The force behind his paintings is the almost 
worshipful fervor with which they are exe- 
cuted, and it is this, rather than subtleties 
of craft or stylistic characteristics which 
lends distinction and conviction to the work. 
He is more preoccupied with the qualities 
and essences of things than with their ap- 
pearances, and he tries to capture this essence 


in his impassioned brushwork and turbu- 
lent, unbalanced compositions marked by 
harshness of color and odd illumination. 
In the exhibit are paintings of New York 
done 30 and 35 years ago, in dark palette 
and brooding, somber mood, figures and 
scenes pertaining to Eastern Jewish folk- 
lore, vigorous landscapes such as the large 
Landscape, Jamaica, the Flushing meadows 
rendered in pulsating waves of color, the 
strong, boldly drawn figures of such com- 
positions as The Checker Game, the rather 
dainty silk-screens of Mexican scenes, and, 
toward the close of his career, abstractions, 
dramatic arrangements of pure forms ar- 
ranged in a complex but irresolute space. 
The work as a whole is best described 
as expressionist, with a tinge of gentle 
fantasy. It is characterized by a lack of 
pattern, even to the extent that it lacks 
style, and by the underlying tenderness and 
intensity which conveys something of the 
single-minded devotion of the artist. (A 
selection of the paintings may be seen dur- 
ing the fall at the Kew Gardens Art Cen- 
ter.) —M.S. 


Highlights of the Coming 
Season 


An exhibition of German draw- 
ings, including masterpieces from 
the fifteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries, opens at the National 
Gallery in Washington, D. C,, 
October 1. The show has been or- 
ganized by the Smithsonian In- 
stitute with the cooperation of 
the West German Government. 
It will later travel to museums in 
Cleveland, San Francisco, Boston 
and New York City . . . The 
Knoedler Galleries in New York 
will exhibit 68 sculptures in wax 
by Degas, opening November 1 
. .. A comprehensive exhibition 
of the sculpture of Brancusi, the 
venerable European master, will 
open at the Guggenheim Mu- 
seum in New York on October 
27. It will be one of the first 
major museum presentations of 
his work anywhere in the world 
in several decades . . . The Fogg 
Art Museum in Cambridge and 
the Morgan Library in New York 
will co-sponsor an exhibition of 
the work of Rubens early in 
1956. The work will be seen in 
Cambridge beginning January 15 
and will be exhibited in New 
York in March . . . The Whitney 
Museum is planning two exhibi- 
tions devoted to the work of liv- 
ing American painters during 
1956: on January 10, an exhibi- 
tion of Charles Burchfield’s work 
opens, to be followed later in the 
season by a show of Morris 
Graves... In March the Kleeman 
Galleries in New York will ex- 
hibit the sculpture and drawings 
of the Spanish artist Gonzalez, 
one of the pioneers in the crea- 
tion of welded metal sculpture. 
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Books 
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The Importance of Art 


LA FANTASIA DELL’ARTE NELLA MOD- 
ERNA by Piero Dorazio. Polveroni e 
Quinti, Editori. American distributor: 
Wittenborn & Company. Text in Ital- 
ian. $13.50. 


The art of writing about art has pro- 
duced sadly few masters when you 
consider the number of words devoted 
to the subject. And when it comes to 
“popularizing” there’s almost no one 
between the Lust for Life group of 
novelists and the wielders of “plastic 
verities.” This book may be one of the 
best “in-betweens” to appear in a long 
time. In fact, I would be happy to con- 
tribute my dollar to a fund-raising 
campaign to finance a good English 
edition of it. 

Nevertheless, since one always has 
to plant a disclaimer on votes of this 
kind, let’s admit that there are over- 
simplications and banalities here and 
there; that paragraphs of names do not 
quicken a reader's pulse; that the prose 
slips into a schoolroom beat at times, 
and that Mr. Dorazio may have been a 
bit lavish in his tabulation of the num- 
ber of good painters in Italy today. 
On this latter point, however, he has 
obviously taken pains not to slight any 
nation’s roster of artists (including the 
United States), and this small display 
of nationalism could be excused cer- 
tainly on the grounds that the book 
was aimed at Italian readers. 


With disarming directness, Mr. Do- 
razio states at the outset that his hope 
is to shorten the distance between con- 
temporary man and contemporary art 
by retracing man’s relationship to self 
expression from the earliest known 
stages of evolution. After briefly sum- 
marizing the changes in our ideas 
about “reality” from tribal times to the 
present, he goes into further technical 
detail regarding manners of building 
and painting, leading up to the radical 
change in the role of the artist which 
took place in the last century. At this 
point he slows down and treats the 
series of revolutions and counter-revo- 
lutions in art and architecture with 
admirable objectivity. In each instance 
he points out similar changes in sci- 
ence, literature and sociology with such 
careful attention that even a so-called 
expert could surely find allusions to 
parallels which might not have oc- 
curred to him before and references to 
artists with whom he is unfamiliar. 
Only in the very opening pages does 
the author seem to be doling out his 
ideas with any kind of economy. Then, 
despite the restraint brought on by a 
need to be terse and impartial, he still 
seems to be offering all that he has 
gleaned or guessed from his research 


and experience. In short, he does not 
“talk down.” 

Even without knowing the language 
one can gather the kind of thought and 
imagination which has gone into the 
work from the wealth of illustrations 
the book offers and from their effective 
layout. Actually the 470 photographs 
become an essay in themselves, as they 
are frequently accompanied by small 
paragraphs of comment by the author. 

Perhaps much of the refreshing qual- 
ity of the book springs from the au- 
thor’s unhedging faith in the impor- 
tance of the visual arts and the promise 
they hold of a “universal language of 
form” which will make a universal 
culture a fact—L. G. 


Book Notes 


JACQUES CALLOT” by Edwin DeT. Bech- 
tel. George Braziller. $10. 


Over 200 reproductions from the oeuvre of 
the great 17th century graphic artist, 
Jacques Callot, are handsomely presented 
together with a well-documented text by 
Edwin DeT. Bechtel, owner of one of the 
finest private Callot collections extant and 
author of many articles on his etchings and 
engravings. In addition to being an artist 
of consummate skill and an important in- 
novator in the development of etching 
techniques, Callot, a native of Lorraine, 
merged the realist strain in Northern art 
with Italianate style in his observations of 
the life around him, depicting battles and 
fairs, courtiers and beggars with impartial 
objectivity, recording the horrors and cruel- 
ties of his day in two series of etchings, 
The Miseries of War and the gruesome 
spectacle, Punishments, as well as the 
lighter side of life, reflected in hunts and 
fetes and scenes from the Commedia dell’ 
Arte. The text offers a picture of the his- 
torical background within the account of 
Callot’s brief life, his training in Rome, 
his successes at the Medici court, his work 
in Nancy, in the Netherlands and in Paris, 
and his divided loyalties during the 
French war on Lorraine. Both text and 
plates make the book a valuable document 
for the social historian and student of the 
period as well as for enthusiasts of the 
gtaphic arts. 


“HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
DESIGN, 1825-1953.” by Eliot Clark. Co- 
lumbia University Press. $6.50. 

The first history of the National Academy 
of Design to be published since 1865, this 
comprehensive volume presents a detailed 
account of the institution’s founding and 
growth. The author, a noted painter and 
Secretary of the Academy for many yeafs, 
recounts the stormy history of the National 
Academy's early years when a group of 
painters, led by Samuel F. B. Morse, seek- 
ing work and exhibition space and oppor- 
tunity to draw from European plaster casts, 
rebelled against the unsympathetic Amefi- 
can Academy of Fine Arts. The subsequent 
chapters are more tranquil, dealing chiefly 
with the various buildings, classes, organi- 
zational development and activities of the 
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Academy, as well as its membership, which 
included Ryder, Homer, Bellows, Sloan, 
Marin, and almost every prominent figure 
in American art until the last three decades. 
The flexibility of the Academy's system of 
election to membership as described here 
indicates its potential for carrying on as a 
dynamic force in American art rather than 
becoming a refuge for the reactionary. 









“NEUE GARTEN—NEW GARDENS” by Ernst 






Baumann. Editions Girsberger, Zurich; 
American Distributor: Wittenborn & Co. 
$11.00. 





In contrast to the self-contained world of 
the Japanese garden, this handsome book 
offers landscapes of illusory naturalness not 
as settings for contemplation, but as areas for 
outdoor living which by their very casual- 
ness demand little conscious participation. 
They are frankly presented as antidotes to 
mechanization, or an “age of technics,” but 
without the element of sentimentality which 
characterized the English garden and the 
age of romanticism. There is no attempt to 
echo architectural principles in the setting 
but rather to soften sharp corners; to shelter 
the structure almost to the point of smother- 
ing it. And since most of the houses used 
’ are undistinguished as architecture, this may 
even increase the value of the book, in a 
dubious sort of way, since few people live 
in houses which have any great esthetic 
value. 

Printed in German and English, there are 
detailed drawings of site plans, listing of 
plants and trees used, and a wealth of photo- 
graphs taken at different seasons of the year 
and from almost every vantage point. The 
photographs in themselves are remarkable 
not only for their capturing of light and 
shade but because they are “readable” as 
illustrations and serve to underline the 
author’s thesis of harmonious cooperation 
with nature. The close-ups of flowers, seed 
pods and leaf structure are particularly beau- 
tiful. The shots of rock paths and wall tex- 
tures show a sensitivity to form which em- 
phasizes the esthetic foundation underneath 
the informal array of the gardens them- 
selves. 






























“MISERICORDS: MEDIEVAL LIFE IN ENG- 
LISH WOODCARVING” by M. D. Anderson. 
Penquin Books. 95¢. 

Another pocket-size monograph, with illus- 
trations, of the whole spectacle of the Eng- 
lish Medieval woodcarving, ranging from 
Biblical subject matter to literary romances 
and genre scenes of everyday life. 







Letters 


Continued from page 4 






ings by Mr. Pittman. 
The North Carolina State Art Society 
used a portion of their funds usually set 
aside for purchases from the North Carolina 
Artist’s Competition; members of the Clark 
family in Mr. Pittman’s home town of Tar- 
boro, N. C. contributed; the county of Edge- 
combe in which Tarboro is located also 
contributed, in order to make payment for 
the painting. So here we have a cooperative 
action which includes the artist, his gallery, 
the museum which is acquiring the paint- 
ing, the artist’s home town, home county, 
and several of his home town friends, as 
well as the North Carolina State Art Society 
through whom the painting was acquired... 
Joseph Gotlieb 
The Milch Galleries 
New York City 
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Forum Galery 


has moved to larger quarters 


FLORIDA STATE 


818 MADISON AVENUE 


opening exhibition of student artists 


Sept. 29—-Oct. 20 


DUVEEN- 
GRAHAM 


1014 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, 


group show of abstract artists 


N.Y. 


including selected paintings by 


FRITZ WINTER 





——NEW ACQUISITIONS 


PAINTINGS 


CEZANNE - 
BRAQUE - DELAUNAY - MATISSE - PICASSO - KANDINSKY 


SCULPTURE 


MONET - SISLEY - CROSS 


UNIVERSITY 
















Sept. 6-24 





> LUCE - GRIS 


RODIN - DEGAS - MAILLOL - LEHMBRUCK - KOLBE - SINTINIS 
FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES 


41 East 57 


Street 


OTTO M. GERSON 
(16th floor) 


New York 22 








ISENBURCER 


KNOEDLER 


ERIC 


September 19-October 1 


14 EAST 57th STREET 





we 


50 
pow ant 









| 
NEW YORK | 


PRESENTING 


LOS ANGELES 
ARTISTS 








ALLISON ART COLONY 
Oct. 6-16 


Howard and Mary Thomas - Edward Faiers 
Frank Gevan + Ralph Hudson 
Karl Wolfe - Al and Gretchen Lansford 


_ Allison’s Wells, Way, Miss. 


MODERN 
FRENCH 


VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES @ 21 E. 57 St., N. Y. C. 








Watercolors 


'* moe 


Sept. 19 
-Oct. 1 


WELLONS GALLERY 
N. Y. 22 





70 E. 56 St. 





EARL STENDAHL 


Pre-Columbian Art 
Modern Paintings 
7055-65 Hillside Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


rose alber 


thru Sept. 24 
passedoit gallery, 121 E. 57 


Paintings 





Paintings 


AMANDA 


De LEON 


Sept. 19-Oct. 15 


CARLEBACH 937 3rd Ave.(36) 





Year-round courses in arts, crafts, Spanish . . 
Master of Arts degree . . . Courses for hobbyists 
Field trips, perpetual sunshine, amazingly 
inexpensive 
colonial town. 


living in Mexico’s most beautiful 


Free illustrated prospectus: Instituto Allende, 
Box 100, San Miguel de Allende, Gto., Mexico 


Mexico’s INSTITUTO ALLENDE Saas 
PENNA, ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS » 


PAINTING @ SCULPTURE 
MURAL @ ILLUSTRATION 
Scholarships @ Degrees 


Write: R. D. ENTENMANN 
116 N. Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 








BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Professional training in Drawing, Graphie Arts, Paint- 


ings, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commereial 
Art, Ceramies. Unlimited contact with Museum cel- 
lection through study and lectures. Est. 1876. Also 
Evening Sehool. Russell T. Smith, Head of the School, 
230 The Fenway. Boston 15. Mass. 





THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


67 Fine Arts and Crafts courses for the serious student, 
the professional and the amateur. Distinguished faculty. 
Morning, Afternoon, and Evening classes in Drawing, 
Painting, Sculpture, Etching and Engraving, Ceramics, 
Enameling, Textile Design, Woodcut, Jewelry, 3 Dimen- 
sional Design, Costume Jewelry Mfg. Approved for eligi- 
ble veterans. P.L. 346. Write for Free Catalog D. 
Fall Term Starts Sept. 27 
Eastern Parkway, B’klyn 38, N. Y. NEvins 8-4486 
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News Notes 


Delacroix Exhibition Announced 
at Fogg Museum 


Nearly 40 drawings, watercolors and paint- 
ings by Eugéne Delacroix will be exhibited 
at the Fogg Museum in Cambridge, Mass., 
from October 15 through November 26. 
Entitled “Delacroix in New England Collec- 
tions,” the exhibits will be drawn from 
museum and private collections in the six- 
state area. 

Concurrently with this group, the Fogg 
will show a display of prints entitled “Dela- 
croix and His Followers.” 

These events are being arranged in con- 
junction with the visit to Cambridge of the 
eminent French art critic and _ historian, 
René Huyghe of the Collége de France. Un- 
der sponsorship of the Fogg and Harvard's 
Department of Romance Languages, Pro- 
fessor Huyghe will conduct a two-day sym- 
posium (October 21-22) on “Delacroix and 
Baudelaire.” 


Newark Museum Opens Season 


The Newark Museum has announced that 
its 1955-56 season will begin with “An 
Introduction to Glass,” scheduled to open 
on September 30. Continuing the series of 
“dictionary exhibits” evolved by the Mu- 
seum, the objects on display will be grouped 
and arranged not. only to please the col- 
lector, but to provide a background of in- 
formation on types, styles and techniques for 
the uninitiated visitor. Of special interest to 
residents of New Jersey will be a section on 
glass made in the South Jersey tradition. 

The clou of the season as a whole at the 
Newark Museum is the exhibition of “Old 
Masters from American Collections,” which 
will be featured from November 22 until 
January 2. Comprising twenty works by 
European artists of the 13th to 19th cen- 
turies, the showing will include many of the 
most famous painters in the history of art. 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Titian, Hals, Van 
Dyck, Boucher, Gainsborough, Goya, Ingres 
and Tintoretto are among those represented. 
The paintings, which are being lent by 
museums in the East and Middle West, are 
mainly works that have not been exhibited 
in the Metropolitan area for many years. 

On Columbus Day the Museum will ap- 
propriately inaugurate “To the Ends of the 
Earth with Early Explorers.” Objects from 
the Museum’s collections will be used to 
suggest an historical backdrop for the great 
ventures in discovery which, from the 13th 
to the 17th century, gradually expanded 
man’s conception of the earth on which he 
lives. Curious and ingenious instruments of 
navigation will be displayed, as well as a 
wealth of models and ancient maps. 

Visitors will operate exhibits on the basic 
elements of sound to find out “What Makes 
Music,” in that exhibition opening October 
27. The types of instruments and their part 
in the symphony will be shown as an aid to 
greater appreciation of music. 

Currently on display, until November 8, 
is “American Portraiture in Painting and 
Sculpture,” an historical survey from the 
Newark Museum's nationally important col- 
lection of works by American artists. 






the contemporaries 
graphic art center 


Registration open at new location for 


ETCHING - ENGRAVING 


LITHOGRAPHY - WOODCUT 


Instruction by America’s foremost 
Graphic Artists 


For Beginners For Professionals 
1343 THIRD AVE. (at 77th St.) * NEW YORK 21 


FOR INFORMATION CALL TR. 9-1980 


PARSONS 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN Afemoci cn 


Evening Classes 
Planned for professional workers, teachers, part- 
time students, interested amateurs. Classes begin 
October 18th. 
Afternoon Casste—Tase. & Wed. 4:30-6:30 P.M. 
Life Drawing - - - - - - Leo Steinberg 
Creative Painting - - - - - - Frances Neady 
Fashion Drawing - - - - Arthur T. Hannett I 
Evening Classes—Tues. & Wed. 8:00-10:30 P.M. 
Painting - - - - - - John Heliker 
Room Planning & Decoration - Robert J. Castle 
Fashion Drawing- - - - Arthur T. Hannett II 
The Art of Drewing - - - - Stephen Greene 
Etching - - - - - - - - Ezio Martinelli 
Textile Design - - - - - - Leoda Miller 
Faculty of practicing professionals. 
tuition. Write today for folder. 

Box W, 410 E. 54th St., New York 22 


CSFA 





Moderate 



















Distinguished 
Faculty including 
Dorr Bothwell 
1 955-1 956 Ralph DuCasse 
Session opens Sept 6 Paul Q. Forster 
Robert Katz 
Keith Monroe 
Fine Arts, Design Jean Varda 


for Commerce & 
Industry, Photo- 
graphy, Ceramics 


Adrian Wilson 





BFA Degree Program 

Approved for Veterans 
Write or Phone 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
800 Chestnut St, San Francisco - ORdway 3-2640 


Gurdon Woods, Director 








INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


PROFESSIONAL 


SCHOOL 
Fine, Industrial, Adver- 
tising Arts. Teacher 
Training. Diploma and 
Degrees. Accredited. Fall 
Term, Sept. 19, 1955. 
Chieage 3, t11., Box 209 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., 


Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 










124413 SUMIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. ONIO 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


WOELFFER GRALAPP ,sescce 
SABEAN JOHNSTON cnarsics 
CHENOWETH CRIBBS “Guitr ee 


Write: Registrar, 30 West Dale 


— pa 








FLORIDA GULF COAST ART CENTER 
Belleair - Clearwater - Florida 


Professional instruction for beginning and 
advanced adults—painting, ceramics, design, 
handweaving, creative writing, photography, 
and woodworking. 


Exhibition Galleries - Evening Programs 
Write for Booklet 


me 








are 


fig 


The Fan 
in Adve 


The Far 
in Fine 


FAMOUS 


NEW SCHOOL 


66 West 12th Street, N. Y. WW 


ART 


EGAS 

Art Director 
RATTNER 
LEVI 
CRAWFORD 
YUNKERS 
TONEY 
FRASCONI 
PRESTOPINO 
BACON 
EICHENBERG 
SCHANKER 
MARCUS 
GROSS 
PASCUAL 
LIPTON 


BRODOVITCH 
ABBOTT 
BREITENBACH 
STEWART 
GADELIUS 
LARSSON 
SEGEL 


FALL TERM STARTS SEPT. 27 
ASK FOR CATALOG 


SEPTEMBER REGISTRATION 


AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 


154 West 56 St., N. Y. © PL 7-3580 


Fine Arts * Drawing, Painting 
Commercial Art * Illustration, 
Advertising Design, Lettering 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
SEND FOR CAT. T 


The Art Courses of 


THE FAMOUS 
ARTISTS 
SCHOOLS 


ot Westport, Conn. 


are conducted by these great 
figures in contemporary art 


The Famous Artists Course 
in Advertising Art and Illustration 


Al Parker 
Fred Ludekens 
Jon Whitcomb 
Austin Briggs 
Peter Helck 
Albert Dorne 


Norman Rockwell 
Robert Fawcett 

Ben Stahl 

Stevan Dohanos 
Dong Kingman 
Harold Von Schmidt 


The Famous Artists Painting Course 
in Fine Arts Painting 


Ben Shahn 
Doris lee 
Arnold Blanch 
Syd Solomon 
Adolf Deha 


For complete information, write 
'AMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS, Westport, Conn. 


Stuart Davis 
Will Barnet 
Fletcher Martin 
Ernest Fiene 
Dong Kingman 
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Murillo Purchased for $38.60 


The cherished dream of all treasure-hunting 
art collectors has come true for Senor Max- 
imo Bendres of Madrid. He picked up an 
unrecognized masterpiece—in this instance 
a Murillo. 

Some four years ago Senor Bendres saw 
an old painting in a Pamplona antique 
shop. The work caught his fancy, but he 
refused to buy it because the dealer asked 
the exorbitant sum of 10,000 pesetas, about 
$250. When the painting was still unsold 
last year, Senor Bendres acquired it for the 
equivalent of $38.46. He took it to Cristobal 
Gonzalez, a friend who is a curator of the 
Prado. Cleaning revealed what Senor Gon- 
zalez felt was an unknown Murillo. Tests 
on the canvas strengthened that belief, and 
a panel of experts has just concluded unani- 
mously that the work is a Murillo worth 
several thousand dollars. 

The painting, reports the New York 
Times, shows St. Felix of Cantalicia, a 
Capuchin friar who lived in Seville, Muril- 
lo’s birthplace. St. Felix is receiving bread 
from the child Jesus. The work measures 
15 by 10 inches. 


Auctions 


Sept. 15, 12 M. O’Reilly’s Plaza Art Gal- 
leries. Furniture and decorations. Chippen- 
dale style ladder-back dining chairs, inlaid 
sideboard in Sheraton style, two-pedestal 
table, Pembroke table, Louis XIV _ style 
pieces with ormolu mountings, breakfront 
credenza, curio cabinets, sterling and plated 
flatware sets, compotes, candelabra, trays. A 
Tiffany marble and bronze mantel clock is 
among the decorative pieces, together with 
rugs and paintings. 


Sept. 22, 12 M. O’Reilly’s Plaza Art Gal- 
leries. Antique lamps and glass and antique 
furnishings. Pieces of various periods and 
origins but mostly confined to 18th- and 
19th-century Americana: wrought iron rush 
lamps; pewter Swivel and Bettys; Tole hang- 
ings; brass peg and footed; sandwich clear 
and opaque oil; Wistar type; blown, molded 
and flint glass bottles; pitchers, bowls, 
dishes. Carved Sheraton mahogany oval-back 
18th-century English armchairs; American 
Sheraton tambour cabinet, chests, tables and 
chairs. 


Sept. 29, 12 M. O'Reilly's Plaza Art Gal- 
leries. Furniture, porcelains, paintings, silver, 
rugs. Louis XV Kingwood serpentine-front 
commode with elaborated mounts; 18th- 
century Lowestoft tureen with cover; blue 
floral decorated Sévres vases; 18th-century 
Italian mirrors; 19th-century bisque figural 
clock; Louis XVI salon suite; Capo di Monte 
table garniture. Also paintings and prints, 
draperies, fabrics, Oriental rugs, glassware, 
bronzes and bric-a-brac. 


Sept. 29, 8 P.M. O’Reilly’s Plaza Art Gal- 
leries. Oil paintings. Included are a portrait 
attributed to Van Dyck, a portrait of a lady 
attributed to Gainsborough, landscapes of 
the late 19th-century school, as well as sev- 
eral paintings by Barbizon School artists. 


ae 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE 


| Offers a liberal program for the TRAINING 
| and EDUCATION of the CREATIVE ARTIST. 


Courses are conducted by accomplished 
practitioners in the technics of Drawing, 
| Painting, Sculpture, and the Graphic Arts. 


Programs for the B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees 
| include theory and history of art, aesthetics, 
and philosophy. 


Design is the core about which teaching 
is assembled. 


Winter Session: Registration, Sept. 23, 
24, 26, 27, 28, 1955 
Classes start Sept. 29, 1955 through 
February 2, 1956 


Spring Session: Registration, Feb. 
3, 4, 6, 7, 1956 

Classes start Feb. 8, 1956 through 
May 31, 1956 


Day and Evening Classes—East Hall 


SCHOOL OF GENERAL STUDIES 
New York 27, N. Y. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading te the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, 
Tilustration, Advertising Art, Dress 
Design, Fashion [Illustratien, Crafts. 
Teacher Training Course. ROTC. Stu- 
dents may live in supervised residences 
and enjoy many University activities. 


Write for Bulletins 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


FAMOUS ARTISTS 


teach at the 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N. Y. 


which offers the most direct ap- 
proach to a professional career 
in the fine or the applied arts. 
Now in its eightieth year, its 
roster of past students contains 
more disinguished names than 
that of any other art school. 


No entrance requirements. Tui- 
tion by the month. Registration 
at any time. Three sessions 
daily as well as special one- 
evening-a-week classes. Ap- 
proved for veterans under P.L. 
16 and 346. 


On Saturdays—special classes 
for children and adults. 









THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


CATALOGUE | 


NORTON cctcot'c. “mr 
SCHOOL OF ART 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Classes for adults & children, 
for advanced students & beginners. 


Prospectus on request 


swSu*PASADENA 
CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


e Send for prospectus now 
Frode N. Dann, Director 
814 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA }ADENA 5. CA CALIF. 













Courses for advanced students of 
Painting, Sculpture, Design, Ce- 
ramics, Weaving, and Metalsmith- 
ing, and for graduates in Archi- 
tecture. Degrees offered: M. Arch., 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Spring Semester 
opens January 30. 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 


111 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


"HARA WATERCOLOR 
COURSES 
1956 


Florida—January & February 
Charlotte, N. C.—March 
Washington, D. C.—April & May 
Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 0 St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 






















































JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. end B.A.E. 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 







/ 
sbe HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 





















Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
| HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 


FINE in Los Angeles since 1928 
Frames Brugger 


... beworntional or made | Fine Arts Forwarding Service 
yr wrk t Md, ao 2110 West 20th St., Los Angeles 18, Cal. 
Ur fo un ft ala RECEIVING e PACKING e SHIPPING 
Informed Service for Artists, 
Athens lumber (Ine Arias, Collectors, Museums, Dealers 
a | Foreign — Domestic 






















SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


JOSEPH MAYER CO., INC. | | |SCHNEIDER & CO. 


“Everything for the Artist” 





ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 


5 Union Square New York | | 
| | Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture Framing 




































COLE'S PRINT CABINET for Artwork and Engravings 


A five drawer unit built of heavy gauge 
furniture steel. Smooth gliding drawers on 
ball-bearing rollers, equipped with rear 
hood and lift compressor in front. These 
units can be securely stacked to meet 
your individual requirements. Cole gray 
or olive green. 













inside Drawer Outside Cabinet Price for 
Ne. W. D. H. WwW. OD. 4H.5 Drawer Unit 
4080 «=37" 25° 2%" 40%” 28%” 15%” $112.50 


4332 43" 32° 2%" 46%" 35%” 15%” $149.50 
5038 50" 38° 244" 53%” 41%” 15%” $169.00 









































Sanitary bases are available for above units. 















Plunger type lock which automatically 
locks all 5 drawers—$15.00 additional. 


At your Art Supply Dealer 








COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


Obituaries 












Fernand Léger, one of the renowned figures 
of the modern movement, died of a heart 
attack at his home in Gif-sur-Yvette outside 
of Paris on August 17. He was 74. 

Simple formal structure and pure color 
contrasts give Léger’s paintings the direct 
robust quality of poster art; he deplored 
“good taste” as a “pitfall for the creative 
artists.” His work, especially after his sery- 
ice in World War I, was dominated by the 
dynamic, ordered rhythms and clear cylin- 
drical shapes of machinery. Louis Vaucelles 
distinguished Leger from the cubists, with 
whom he had become associated in 1910, 
as a “tubist.” Léger became increasingly 
more preoccupied with popular themes after 
1930; he painted his monumental women, 
jugglers. acrobats and workers with the 
same objectivity and solidity as machine 
parts. 

Léger also executed murals, designed sets 
and costumes for ballets and operas and 
collaborated on two films. Since the last 
war he designed a mosaic facade for the 
church at Assy, stained glass windows for 
the church at Audincourt and worked on 
polychrome ceramic sculpture. He designed 
the two murals in the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly auditorium which were ex- 
ecuted im 1952. 





Fiske Kimball, who resigned last January as 
Director of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
died on August 14 in Munich. He had held 
the directorship since 1925 and was con- 
sidered one of the most distinguished fig- 
ures in the curatorial field. Among his pub- 
lications were The Creation of Rococo and 
Mr. Samuel Mclntire, Carver, the Architect 
of Salem. 


Willi Baumeister, the veteran German ab- 
stractionist, died September 1 in Stuttgart, 
where he was born 66 years ago. 

Throughout his life Baumeister worked in 
the abstract idiom. His early paintings and 
murals used the figure as a point of departure, 
but in the late 1930s he began to experiment 
with the writing and symbols of ancient civ- 
ilizations and with basic organic shapes, cre- 
ating bright floating patterns of these forms 
on more neutral backgrounds. 

During the Second World War he worked 
drawing and writing in the basement of his 
Stuttgart home. The Nazis, who had dis- 
missed him from the teaching post he held 
in Frankfort-on-Main in 1933, banned his 
work as “degenerate art.” In 1947 he pub- 
lished The Unknown in Art, written in 1943. 

In 1951 Baumeister won a prize at the Sao 
Paulo biennial. He exhibited at the Venice 
Biennale and the Pittsburgh International. 








From Paris comes word of the death of Dr. 
Jacob Hirsch, reputed to be the world’s 
most important dealer in archaeological ob- 
jects. He was eighty-one. Born in Munich, he 
established his name as an expert in numis- 
matics at an early age. Expanding his field 
of interest, he directed frequent archaeologi- 
cal expeditions in Italy and Greece and dis- 
covered valuable examples of classical sculp- 
ture for the Berlin Museum. A Swiss citizen 
by naturalization, he had lived mainly in 
the United States since 1939. His critical 
judgment was consulted by curators through- 
out the world. 
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National 


Albany, New York 


THE PRINT CLUB OF ALBANY 6TH BIENNIAL 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION, Albany Institute of 
History and Art, Dec. 1-30. Open to all print- 
makers in U. S. A. All print media. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due Oct. 15, work due Oct. 26. 
Entry fee: $3. Write to Alice P. Scafer, 33 
Hawthorne Ave., Albany 3, N. Y. 


Birmingham, Alabama 


WATER COLOR SOCIETY OF ALABAMA 16TH 
JURY EXHIBITION, Birmingham Museum of 
Art, Dec. 4-31. Open to all artists. Media: 
transparent and opaque watercolor, tempera, 
gouache. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Nov. 
18, work by Nov. 23. Fee: $1 for each entry. 
Write to Belle Comer, Birmingham Museum of 
Art, City Hall, 711 No. 19th St., Birmingham, 
Alabama. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


BOSTON PRINTMAKERS 8TH ANNUAL PRINT 

EXHIBITION, Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Dec. 

6-31. Open to all printmakers. Fee $2 for non- 

members. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Nov. 

7. Write to Mrs. S. M. Rantz, Sec., Boston 

——. 299 High Rock St., Needham, 
lass. 


Douglaston, Long Island, New York 


25TH ANNUAL FALL MEMBER'S EXHIBITION, 
Art League of Long Island, Oct. 9-22. Media: 
oil, watercolor, casein, pastel, graphics, small 
sculpture and ceramics. Jury. Prizes. Member- 
ship fee includes hanging. Entry cards and 
- work due Sept. 24. Write: Exhibition Chair- 
man, Art League of Long Island, 44-21 Doug- 
laston Parkway, Douglaston, Long Island, 
New York. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 46TH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Avery Memorial Gal- 
leries, Dec. 10—Jan. 8. Open to all aritsts. 
Media: oil, oil tempera, sculpture, etchings, 
drypoints, lithographs, woodblocks. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry fees: $4 for paintings, $3 for 
prints. Entries due Nov. 30. For further infor- 
mation write to Louis J. Fusari, Sec., P. O. Box 
204, Hartford 1, Connecticut. 


Long Beach, California 


35TH NATIONAL EXHIBITION CALIFORNIA 
WATER COLOR SOCIETY, Long Beach Munici- 
pal Art Center, Oct. 30—Dec. 4 (2nd showing 
in San Francisco at California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor opening Jan. 14.) Media: 
watercolor, gouache and pastel. Jury. $1400 
in prizes. Entry blanks due Sept. 24. Write: 
Jonathan Scott, Sec., 208 Grand Ave., South 
Pasadena, California. 


New York, New York 


MORRIS GALLERY WINTER GROUP EXHIBI- 
TION, Dec. 14-31. Open to all artists. All paint- 
ing media. Jury. Awards: one-man shows. 
Entry fee: $3. Work due Dec. 12. Write: Morris 
Gallery, 174 Waverly Place, New York 14, 
New York. 


Newark, New Jersey 


NEW JERSEY WATER COLOR SOCIETY, 13th 
Annual Open Exhibition, Oct. 13-21, Kresge, 
Newark. Media: watercolor, tempera, casein 
and pastel. Fee: $2, members; $3, non-mem- 
bers. Cash awards. Receiving day Oct. 5. 
Write for information to Harry Morningstern, 
Sec., 12 Gould Place, Caldwell, New Jersey. 


Oakland, California 


IST NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBITION, Bay Print- 

makers Society, Nov. 5 to Dec. 4. Open to all 

artists residing in U. S. A. All print media. 

Prizes. Entry forms due Oct. 15. Write: Bay 

Printmakers Society, 5495 Claremont Ave., 
and 9, California. 


White Plains, New York 


23TH ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION WEST- 
CHESTER ARTS AND CRAFTS GUILD, County 
Center, Nov. 14-21. Open to residents of West- 
chester County. Annual dues: $5; no entry 
fee. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture, gravh- 
ics, crafts. Prizes in all media. Write: Mrs. 

n O. Livingston, Westchester Arts and Crafts 
Guild, County Center, White Plains, New York. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


8TH ANNUAL CERAMIC AND SCULPTURE 
SHOW, The Butler Institute of American Art, 
Jan. 1-29. Open to residents and former resi- 
dents of Ohio. Media: ceramics and sculpture. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry fee: $2. Packing charge $2 

each crate. Entries due Dec. 18. For entry 
blanks write: Secretary, The Butler Institute 
of American Art, Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


AUTUMN ANNUAL FOR AREA ARTISTS, The 
Butler Institute of American Art, Nov. 6-Dec. 
18. Open to artists within 25 mile radius of 


September 15, 1955 


Youngstown, Ohio. Media: oil, watercolor, 
pastel, £ hics, ceramics, sculpture, crafts. 
Prizes. No fees. Work due Oct. 30. For entry 
blanks write: Secretary, The Butler Institute 
of American Art, Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


Decatur, is 

12TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS ARTISTS, Decatur Art Center. n 
to all artists living within 150 miles of De- 
catur. Media: oils, watercolor, sculpture. Jury. 
Prizes. No entry fee. Work due Jan. 9. Write 
for entry blanks to Jarold R. Talbot, Decatur 
Art Center, Decatur, Illinois. 


Detroit, Michigan 


46TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION for Michigan art- 
ists, Detroit Institute of Arts, Nov. 15-Dec. 18. 
Open to past and present residents of Michi- 
gan. Paintings, sculpture, graphic arts and 
photographs. Jury: Lloyd Goodrich and Rus- 
sell Cowles. Prizes. Work due Oct. 8. For 
entry blanks and further information write to 
Detroit Institute of Arts, 5200 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Detroit, Michigan 

2ND ANNUAL RELIGIOUS CHRISTMAS CARD 
DESIGN EXHIBITION, sponsored by the De- 
troit Christmas Committee, Detroit Institute of 
Arts and National Detroit Publishers, Inc. To 
be exhibited at Detroit Institute of Arts during 
November. Open to residents and former resi- 
dents of Michigan. Jury: Mrs. John P. Con- 
nelly, Jr., Mrs. Walter Hyatt, William A. Bos- 
tick and Samual G. Gerber. Prizes. Work due 
Oct. 31. For entry blanks and further informa- 
tion write to Detroit Institute of Arts, 5200 
Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan. 


East Orange, New Jersey 


5TH ANNUAL STATE EXHIBITION, Art Centre 
of the Oranges, March 4-17. Open to all New 
Jersey artists. Media: oil and watercolor. Fee: 
$3 for each entry (limit 2). Entry cards due 
Feb. 15. Receiving days: Feb. 18-19. Jury. 
Prizes. Write: James F. White, 115 Halstead 
St., East Orange, New Jersey. 


Houston, Texas 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WORKS BY HOUS- 
TON ARTISTS, Museum of Fine Arts of Hous- 
ton, Dec. 30. Open to all artists in Houston 
and local trade area. All media. Jury. Prizes. 
Each artist may submit 3 works. For informa- 
tion and entry blanks write to the Registrar, 
Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, Main and 
Montrose, Houston 5, Texas. 


Madison, Wisconsin 


21ST WISCONSIN SALON OF ART, Student 
Union Building Galleries, University of Wis- 
consin, opening Nov. 20. Open to present and 
past (10 year) residents of Wisconsin, students 
and faculty of the University. Media: oil, 
tempera, watercolor, pastel, graphics and 
sculpture. Registration cards due Nov. 1. For 
cards and further information write to Union 
Gallery Committee, 770 Langdon Street, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


5TH MEMPHIS BIENNIAL, Brooks Memorial 
Art Gallery, Dec. 4-25. Paintings, sculpture 
and graphic arts. Jury: Jerry Bywaters and 
Eugene Kingman. Prizes. Open to residents of 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee. Fee: $2 
per entry. Work due Nov. 10. Write to Louise 
B. Clark, Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Over- 
ton Park, Memphis, Tennessee. 


New York, New York 


LEAGUE OF PRESENT DAY ARTISTS EXHIBI- - 


TION, Riverside Museum, Dec. 4-30. Open to 
artists in New York and vicinity. For informa- 
tion write to David Atkins, 850 East 175th St., 
New York 60, N. Y. 


Topeka, Kansas 


9TH MULVANE ART CENTER ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION OF OIL PAINTING by artists of the Mis- 
souri Valley, Nov. 16-Dec. 16. Oven to resi- 
dents of Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Iowa, Colorado, Arkansas. Media: oil. 
Jury. Prizes. No fee. Entry cards and work 
due Oct. 31. For information write to Miss 
Jolee Houx, Mulvane Art Center, Washburn 
University, Topeka, Kansas. 


Seattle, Washington 


41ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF NORTHWEST 
ARTISTS, Seattle Art Museum, Nov. 10-Dec. 4. 
Open to artists of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, British Columbia and Alaska. Media: 
oil, tempera, watercolor and sculpture. Jury. 
Purchase prizes. No entry fee. Entry blanks 
and work due before noon, Oct. 29. Write: 
Seattle Art Museum, Volunteer Park, Seattle 
2, Washington. 


Washington, D. C. 


10TH ANNUAL AREA EXHIBITION, Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Dec. 5-Feb. 5. Open to artists 
living within 50 miles of Washington. All 
media. Jury: Heinz Warneke for sculpture, 
David Keppel for drawings and prints, Rene 
Batigne for ceramics, silver and stained glass. 
Entries must be delivered Oct. 22-23. An un- 
limited number of entries may be submitted. 
For details write to Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
17th a New York Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C, 


Products for the Artist! 


A revolving receptacle 
for artists’ and crafts- 
men’s tools. Holds every 
item you can reach for 
in a day’s work within 
its 10-inch circle—brush- 
es, pencils, ink, erasers, 
instruments, etc. Elimi- 
nates bowls, boxes, and 
cans that clutter up your 
work table — keeps your tools handy and 
your working area neat. 


No. 9893—Roto-Tray ..........--cssssseeesseee $4095 


Simulated soft leather 
covered book contains 
200 pages of a fine qual- 
ity bond paper for sketch- 
ing. 

No. 186A 51/, x 8, $1.00 
No. 1868 8'/, x 11 1.60 
Ne. 186C 11 x 14 2.50 
Ne. 1860 14x 17 3.50 


America’s Largest. Art Supply Center 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., INC. 
2 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 





Headquarters 


GENUINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
ArRTIsTs COLORS 

COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 

CADMIUM REDS 

1 TRAMARINES 

UES RMILIONS 

GENUINE AUREOLINE 

EMERALD GREENS 

EMERAUDE GREENS 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 





BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 





CATALOG 


Enclose 10c to 
cover cost of 
mailing 
Dealers, Schools 
Simply order on 
Business 
Stationery 

PO Ce es eae 


FAIR PRICES SINCE 1868 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO 
TTR so SULLIVAN ST ae.) 











Calendar of Exhibitions 


AKRON, OHIO 

Institute To Sept. 23: 
Tapestries. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute To Sept. 26: Fr. Posters. 

ALBION, MICH. 

College Gallery Sept. 
Print. Coll. 

ATHENS, GA. 

Museum To Sept. 30: 
Art. 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

Dennis Gallery Sept.: Famous Amer. 

BELOIT, WISC. 

Schermerhorn Sept. 
Gerald; J. Turner. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 

Perls: Cont. Art. 

Silagy: Fr. & Amer. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Museum To Sept. 28: L. Emery, 
sculp: To Oct. 7: L. McDaniel. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown: Cont. Ptgs. 

Doll & Richards: Amer. Art. 


H. Ryggen, 


25 - Oct. 15: 


Year Round 


17-Oct. 30; Fitz- 


Inst. Cont. Art To Oct. 9: N. Eng. 
Graphic Art. 

Kanegis To Oct 31: Mod. Graphics. 

Mirski Sept.: Cont. Ptgs. 

Museum Sept. 23 - Oct. 16: Goya 
Prints. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Sept. 15-Oct. 15: “World At 


Work. 
CANNES, FRANCE 
Galerie 65 Sept.: Matisse. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Art Inst. To Sept. 30: Japanese Prints, 
Screens; J. Levine. 


Frumkin Sept.: D. Olsen. 
Lantern Sept.: D. Olsen. 
Mandel Sept.: No. Shore Art League. 
Oelschlaeger Sept.: Ptgs. of Mexico. 


Palmer House To Oct. 14: R. Tol- 
oczko. 

Weil of the Sea To Sept. 30: E. Gar- 
Tison. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Museum To Sept. 25: Neuberger 
Coll.; Sept. 15-Nov. 15: G. Bellows. 

CLINTON, N. J. 

Art Center Sept. 18-Oct. 9: European 
Prints. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fine Arts Center To Sept. 28: 
Opening of the West.’ 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Institute To Oct. 2: 
Additons. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Gallery Sept.: J. W. Gifford. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Museum To Sept. 26: George Catlin. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Art Center To Oct. a: Ss. Spaeth; M. 
N. Bolling; To Oct. 3: M. Turnbull. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Institute To Oct. 9: Matisse Graphics; 
To Oct. 16: Architects Awards: 
Sept. 29-Oct. 30; Arts of America. 


EAST HAMPTON, N. Y. 

Guild Hall To Sept. 24: E. L. Henry. 

EVANSTON, ILL. 

Garnet: Mod. Amer. & Europ. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Museum Sept.: “Framing—Right and 
Wrong.” 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Art Gallery Sept. 15-Oct. 15: Sargent, 
Whistler, Cassatt. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


Museum To Sept. 26: Designer-Crafts- 
men. 


MARTFORD, CONN. 


Atheneum To Oct. 2: H. Schnaken- 
berg; H. Kreis; 20th C. Amer. 


HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 

Mofstra Sept. 19-30: Faculty Ann’). 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Cont. Arts Museum Sept. 25-Oct. 16: 

Art Rental Ann’l Museum. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

Museum To Sept. 22: Da Vinci Draw- 
ings. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Art Center Sept.: Drawing in Amer- 
ica. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Nelson Gallery To Oct. 2: 
Drwes & Prints. 


“The 


Circl. Gallery 


Austrian 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


Beaux Arts Gallery To Oct. 
Bratby. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Sr 2. 


Hatfield Sept.: Mod. Fr. & Amer. 

Kantor Sept.: Group. 

Landau To Sept. 24: Cont. Group. 

Lane Sept.: Anniversary. 

L.A. Art Assoc. Sept.: Weol. Re- 
gional 


Museum To Oct. 10: Watruba. 
Stendahl: Anc. Amer.; Mod. Fr. 
Vigeveno Sept.: Anniversary. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Hite From Sept. 20: E. Pillet. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Currier Gallery To Sept. 22: Redoute. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Gallery To Sept. 
ion; Sept. 26-Oct. 
India. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Art Institute From Sept. 9: 55 Amer- 
icans °55; To Sept. 30: L. Beck. 
M-D. College Sept. 19-Oct. 30: Draw- 
ings—Whitney Museum. 

MONTREAL, CANADA 

Museum Oct.: H. Moore, Sculp. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Museum From Sept. 24: Still Life 
Ptgs.; Sept.: Gems & Jewelry. 

Rabin & Krueger To Oct. 15: N. J. 
Artists. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum To Sept. 
sai; Camera Clubs. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Museums 

Brooklyn (Eastern Pkway) Sept. 15- 
Oct. 9: Art School Alumni; To Oct. 
16: Towle Silver Show; From Sept. 
22: 1890 Amer. Posters. 

Guggenheim (5th at 88) To Oct. 10: 
Recent Acquisitions. 

Metropolitan (5th at 82) Sept. 17-Oct. 
16: John Taylor Arms Memorial 
Coll.; From Oct. 8: Great IIus- 
trated Books. 

Modern (11 W. 53) To Sept. 25: Arts 
of India; UPA: Animated Cartoon; 
To Oct. 16: Japanese House; To 
Oct. 30: Tanguy; Early De Chirico. 

Whitney (22 W. 54) Sept. 21-Nov. 6: 
Reginald Marsh Memorial. 

Galleries 

A.C.A. (63 E. 57) Sept. 19-Oct. 1: P. 
Bard. 

Alan (32 E. 65) To Oct. 1: New Ptgs, 
Sculp. 

Argent (67 E. 59) To Oct. 3: Closed. 

Argosy (116 E. 59) Early Amer. 

Artists (851 Lex. at 64) To Oct. 6: 
Graphic Gala. 

A.S.L. (215 W. 57) To Oct. 3 
structors’ Work. 

Babcock (38 E. 57) To Oct.: 
Art. 

Barone (202 E. 51) Sept.: Eula. 

Barzansky (1071 Mad. at 81) Sept.: 
Group. 

Borgenicht (61 E. 57) To Sept. 24: 
Prospectus; Sept. 26-Oct. 15: Pe- 
terdi. 

Carlebach (937 3rd at 56) Sept.: A. 
de Leon, Ptgs. & Chess Sets. 

Carstairs (11 E. 57) To Oct.: Closed. 

City Center (131 W. 55) To Oct. 2: 
Awards. 

Coeval (100 W. 56) Sept.: Group. 

Contemporary Arts (106 E. 57) Sept. 
19-30: Pre-Season Group. 

Contemporary Foreign (37 W. 57) To 
Sept. 30: Israeli Art. 

Cooper (313 W. 43) Sept. 30-Oct. 26: 
Retro. Group. 

Crespi (205 E. 58) To Oct. 1: P. Ros- 
marin; To Sept. 24: L. Underwood. 

Davis (231 E. 60) Sept. 30-Oct. 22: 
New Talent. 

Deitsch (51 E. 73) Prints, by app’t. 

Downtown (32 E. 51) Los Angeles 
Artists. 

Durlacher (11 E. 57) Sept.: Group. 

Duveen (18 E. 79) Old Masters. 

Duveen-Graham (1014 Mad. at 78) 
To Sept. 24: Abstract Group: Sept. 
26-Oct. 15: T. Haupt. 


29: M. Gu- 
16: Children of 


27: Bras- 


1: In- 


Amer. 


Eggleston (969 Mad. at 76) Fall 
Group. 
Eighth St. (33 W. 8) Sept.: Cont. Ptgs. 


7S _ Mad. at 57) Amer. & 
Fegaral) (19 E. 55) Contact F. N. 


en ‘Arts Associates (41 E. 57) New 
Acquisitions. 


Forum (822 Mad. at 69) Sept. 29-Oct. 
20: Fla. State Univ. 

Fried (40 E. 68) To Oct. Closed. 

Galerie Chalette (45 W. 57) From Oct. 
1: Degas Sculp. 

Galerie De Braux (131 E. 
& Europ. 

Gallery G (200 E. 59) To Oct. 11: 
Pre-Columbian. 

Galerie Moderne (49 W. 53) Sept.: 
Group. 

Ganymede (19 E. 76) To Oct. 1: Pre- 
view (Formerly Urban). 

Grand Central (15 Vand. at 42) To 
Sept. 23: R. Gerbino. 

Grand Central Moderns (120 E. 57) 
To Sept. 30: New French Talents. 

Hall of Art (534 Mad. at 55) Amer. & 
Europ. 

Hansa (210 Cent. Pk. So.) Oct. 1-22: 
Group. 

Hartert (22 E. 58) Fr. & Amer. 

Heer (43 E. 57) To Oct. 1: A. Wood- 
Thomas. 

Jabu (400 W. 57) Religious Enamels. 

Jackson (22 E. 60) To Sept. 27: 


55) Amer. 


Group; Sept. 27-Oct. 15: L. Cal- 
cagno. 

James (70 E. 12) Sept.: Group. 

Janis (15 E. 57) Sept. 26-Oct. 22: 


Gorky. 

Jorgen (241 E. 60) Cont. Ptgs. 

Kennedy (785 Sth at 59) Sept. 21-Oct. 
15: R. Marsh Graphics. 

Kleemann (11 E. 68) Sept. 26-Oct. 21: 
Picasso Lithos. 

Knoedler (14 E. 57) From Sept. 19: E. 
Isenburger. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 57) Fr. Ptgs. 

Kottler (108 E. 57) To Sept. 24: C. 
Wagner. 

— (32 E. 57) Sept.: Amer. 

rt. 

Library of Paintings (28 E. 72) To 
Oct. 10: Amer. & Fr. 

Lilliput (23112 Eliz.) Woodman, et al- 
by app’t. 

Matisse (41 E. 57) Mod. Fr. 

Meltzer (38 W. 57) To Sept. 26: Jap- 
anese Prints; Sept. 27-Oct. 17: R. 
Kiley. 

Mi Chou (320-B W. 81) Sept. 27-Nov. 
12: Watercolors. 

Midtown (17 E. 57) Sept. 27-Oct. 17 
Art in Interiors. 

Milch (55 E. 57) Sept.: Amer. Art. 

Morris (174 Waverly) Sept.: Cont. 
Amer. 

New (601 Mad. at 57) Sept. 26-Oct. 8: 
J. Lipchitz, weols, sculp. 

Newhouse (15 E. 57) Old Masters. 

Panoras (62 W. 56) To Sept. 24: 
Group; Sept. 26-Oct. 8: H. Trifon. 

Parnassus (509 Mad. at 53) Pre-1900 
Amer. 

Parsons (15 E. 57) Sept. 26-Oct. 15: 
H. Weber. 

Passedoit (121 E. 57) To Sept. 24: 
R. Alber; Highlights; Sept. 26-Oct. 
15: J. M. Hanson. 

Peridot (820 Mad. at 68) Sept.: 
& Sculp. 

Perils (1016 Mad. at 78) To Oct. 1: 
Mod. Fr. 


Ptgs. 


Petite (129 W. 56) Europ. & Amer. 
Pierino (127 Macdougal) Cont. Ptgs. 


Poindexter (141 E. 36) By App’t. 
Cont. Ptgs. 


Rehn (683 Sth at 54) Cont. Ptgs., 
Wools. 
yea - E. 79) Sept.: 19th & 


20th C. F 

Salpeter “a E. 57) To Sept. 30: Sum- 
mer Harvest. 

Schab (602 Mad. at 57) Rare Prints. 

Schaefer (32 E. 57) Sept. 19-Oct. 8: 
W. Halsey; M. Pascual, sculp. 

Schoneman (63 E. 57) Fr. & Amer. 

Sculpture Center (167 E. 69) To Oct.: 
Group. 

Sculptors Guild (5th at 89) To Oct. 
31: Outdoor Show. 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) African Art. 


Silberman (1014 Mad. at 78) Old 
Masters. 


Stable (924 7th at 58) Oct. 
Drawings. 


Stairway (770 6th at 26) To Sept. 24: 
Rabkin. 

The Contemporaries (992 Mad. at 77) 
Oct. 10-30: “‘Today”’’: Graphics. 

Valentin (32 E. 57) To Dec. 1: Liqui- 
dation Sale. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21 E. 
Mod. Fr. 

Village Art Center (39 Grove) To 
Sept. 30: Wcol Ann’l. 

Viviano (42 E. 57) Sept.: 
Sculp. 


Walker (117 E. 57) Oct. 10-26: F. 
James. 


3-22: 


57) 


Ptgs. & 


Wellons (70 E. 56) Sept. 19-Oct. 1: 
R. Rizk. 


Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) To Oct.: C, 
Kruck. 

Wildenstein (19 E. 64) Fr. Old Mas- 
ters; Amer. 19th C.; Eng. Ptgs. 

Willard (23 W. 56) Sept.: Group. 

Wittenborn (38 E. 57) To Oct. 28: 
Mod. Japanese Prints. 

NORWALK, CONN. 

Silvermine To Sept. 23: P. Archer; M. 
Levine, sculp.; Sept. 25-Oct. 14: M, 
Heiloms. 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn Museum To Oct. 14: Design in 
Scandinavia. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Mills To Oct. 23: Goya Prints. 

PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Kaastra Gallery: Cont. Art. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy: Perm. Coll. 

Alliance Sept.: Weather Vanes. 

Little: Cont. Fr. Art. 

Mack: Cont. Group. 

Print Club Sept.: Cont. Prints. ] 

Schurz To Sept. 30: German Chik 
dren’s Drwgs. 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Art Center Sept. 
Familiar Faces.” 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Arts & Crafts To Sept. 27: Student- 
Instructor. 


Carnegie Institute Oct. 
1955 International. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Sept.: 

PORTALS, N. M. 

Univ. Gallery Oct. 1-22: H. J. Elias. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum To Oct. 16: Younger Amer, 
Ptrs.; To Oct. 9: Oregon Artists. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum Sept.: Perm. Coll. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Museum To Oct. 10: Levin Coll.; 
Sept. 26: Weavers Guild; Sept. 
Oct. 27: Equity. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Museum Sept.: Perm. Coll. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

De Young To Oct. 16: H. Dietrich; To 
Oct. 2: Cont. Ital. Prints. 

East & West Sept.: H. Smith. 

Gump’s Sept.: E. Berman. 

Legion To Sept. 25: Dali Jewels. 

Museum To Oct. 2: Renoir; To Oc 
16: B. Hepworth, sculp. 

Ruthermore Sept.: G. Gluckmann. 

SAN MARINO, CAL. 

Huntington To Oct. 1: G. Catlin; TY 
Rowlandson. : 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Dusanne Gallery To Oct. 8: I. Eaton. 


Museum To Oct. 10: K. Callahan; 
Chinese Finger Ptg. , 


Seligman: Cont. Amer. & Eurep. ; 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 4 
Art Center To Sept. 23: K. Gore; 
Whistler; Sept. 26-30: Art Week. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Smith Museum Sept. 18-Oct. 
dent-Instructor. 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 
Univ. Gallery To Oct. 4: Students | 
Honors. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Museum To Oct. 2: R. Cremean, s 
TULSA, OKLA. 
Philbrook Sept.: Perm. Coll. 
UTICA, N. Y. 2 
ae a Oct. 2-26: Pre-Columbian 1 












































































































26-Oct. 9: “Old 


14-Dec. 18: 


Art League. © 


1: Stu? 


snammeeneines. D. C. 

Aden Gallery: Cont. Amer. 

Bader Sept.: A. Blustein. 

Corcoran To Sept. 25: N. Rockwell. 

National Gallery Sept.: Rosenwald &— 
Garbisch Coll. x 

Smithsonian To Sept. 23: Kiln Club. ~ 

Whyte Gallery: To Oct. 8: H. Brad- 
ford; D. Bowman. * 

WAY, MISS. % 

Allison Art Colony Oct. 6-16: Faiers; 
Govan: Hudson: Wolfe: H. & M. 
Thomas; A. & G. Lansford. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Norton Gallery: Seminole Ind. Art. 

WESTPORT, CONN. 

Kipnis: Cont. Art. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center: Sexton Coll. Cont. Amet, 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

M. H. Gallery: Cont. Ptgs. 

Sculpture Gallery: Cont. Sculp. 























The luxury of 
gracious living. 
is reflected 


on. the 


Monarch 


ALL FIRST CLASS SERVICE, 
NEW YORK-LONDON, DIRECT. 


Aboard the “Monarch,” a cheery 
hail greets you just moments after 
take-off: “Lounge open!” So you 
step down one deck to the gayest 
sight off earth—a smart club in the 
sky! Unique? Yes, but so is the 
whole “Monarch’’... spacious, lux- 
urious, double-deck Stratocruiser 
service completely devoted to gra- 
cious travel. fine food and sur- 
roundings. Be forewarned: You'll 
be spoiled on the “Monarch.” but 
ever so pleasantly. Obviously first- 
class fare—but not a penny extra 
for its many priceless extras. 

* 7-course dinner with wines. 

Served from a silver cart. 


Corps of 3 British stewards 
and a stewardess. 


King-size sleeper berths (extra) 
“Super-service” Stratocruiser. 


Bond Street overnight bag, 
compliments of B.O.A.C. 


Bookings through your 
travel agent or 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Miami, New York, 
San Francisco, Washington; 
Canada: Montreal, Toronto, 
Vancouver, Winnipeg. 


FLY BOAC 





CENERAL LIBRAEY 
UsIV CF MICHIGAN 
ANN .ARBCR MICH 


T2254 RIZ-18-55 











* 
GRUMBACHER 


WINDOW [= Picture VARNISH 
CLEAR ny A co i, high 


m% gloss, non-yellowing, 
PROTECTION me colorless final varnish 
for oil paintings. 
Hee Quick drying. Easy to Sue 
apply. Non-blooming. Jagy VIBIATAN. ARTISTS’ 


Thins with turpentine. Sige © VERDE VIRIDIAN, 
Ask for it at your Bea , COLO RS 
favorite art store. od ame 






For beginner or master, 
Weber has become a 
standard of quality in 
artists’ colors. Whatever 
the medium — oil, water, 
tempera, pastel, aqua- 
pastel—the artist can 
depend on Weber bril- 
liance, permanence and 
ease of handling. Ask for 
them at your dealers. 


a: 4 ae 


MANUFACTURING ARTISTS’ COLORMEN SINCE 
OOS eMEM Ct OM DUDE IL Im Cee ales 


PHILADELPHIA 23 







464 WEST 34th STREET * NEW YORK 1, N. Y. | 
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